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MEETING EMERGENCIES 


& During the recent campaigns against the nose botfly 
the home office and branches of the Fort Dodge Serum 
Company were flooded with orders for Carbon Disulphide capsules. 
§] Every workman in our pharmaceutic laboratories volunteered both 
day and night service to help meet the demand—volunteered cheerfully 
and without question. It is second nature with every officer and employee 
of Fort Dodge to place service to the profession before all other things. 
{| This devotion to service has won over half the veterinarians in the 
United States to the use of Fort Dodge products. Fort Dodge Serum Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. U.S. Veterinary License No. 112. 
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Farm animals in this country consume 
nearly two million tons a year of cotton seed 
meal. 





There have been successive increases in 
the number of sheep in the United States for 
eight consecutive years. This is the longest 
period of continuous growth in the number 
of sheep in the past 50 years. 





Dressed lamb and mutton are moving into 
consuming channels at prices 30 to 35% 
below those of a year ago. Domestic wool 
prices are likewise from 30 to 35% below 
the price last year. 





The Karakul sheep is a breed of long 
coarse wool fat-tailed sheep common on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea and countries to 
the eastward. 

Three importations of Karakul sheep, to- 
taling 34 rams and 33 ewes, were made from 
Bokhara into the United States in 1909, 
1913 and 1914. The offspring of these 
sheep are now widely scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The wool of the adult sheep is of little 
value and the carcasses make inferior mut- 
ton. The value of the breed lies in the de- 
mand for lamb skins for fur. The best fur 
is obtained from lambs aborted before the 
full period of gestation, but up to the age 
of two weeks good lamb skins have a value 
up to $10.00, and in some cases more. 


Tularemia, rabbit fever, was more preva- 
lent in Illinois in November and December, 
1930, than at any previous time. 





The Bureau of Animal Industry report 
for 1908 showed 400,008 cattle tuberculin 
tested by federal and state officers with 
37,000 reactors, 9.25%. Lesions of tuber- 
culosis were found in 93.39% of the re- 
actors slaughtered. 





During the 1929-30 year, the clinical staff 
of the Veterinary Division of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, treated a total 
of 10,472 patients. These were subdivided 
as follows: 489 horses, 63 mules, 4,405 cat- 
tle, 3,761 swine, 1,241 dogs, 62 sheep, 170 
cats, 211 chickens, 15 rabbits, 9 goats, 35 
mink, 1 parrot, and 10 foxes. 





Michigan enacted a law in 1919 prohibit- 
ing the sale of animals affected with any 
communicable disease. Two court cases 
arising under this statute were recently de- 
cided, one in the Circuit Court and one in 
the state Supreme Court. Both cases were 
brought by purchasers of cattle infected with 
Bang’s disease, and in both instances the 
validity of the law was fully upheld by the 
courts and the purchasers given judgment 
for the damages sustained, by reason of the 
cattle purchased being affected with Bang’s 
disease. 
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The average animal strength of the U. S. 
Army for the calendar year 1929 was 
39,008. 





The disease rate (in men) in the Bs 
Army has decreased 58% in the past quar- 
ter century. 





The number of veterinary reserve officers 
transferred to the ineligible list because of 
insufficient training for promotion or reap- 
pointment in the two and one-half years 
prior to June 30, 1930, totalled 30% of the 
number in the Veterinary Reserve Corps on 
January 1, 1928. Twenty per cent of the 
Medical Reserve Officers and 25% of the 
Dental Reserve Officers were similarly 
placed on the ineligible list. This makes an 
unenviable showing for the veterinary pro- 
fession. 





Low prices and diminished demand for 
wool and mohair is at least in part due to 
increased production and the relatively low 
price of artificial yarns such as rayon. The 
world production of artificial yarns for 1929 
was 234,000 tons. One-half of this artificial 
yarn found its way into the trade channels 
of the United States. Shrunken demand 
for wool and mohair has been an important 
factor in the recent slump in price of sheep 
and goats.—Angora Journal, V. 19, No. 9. 





Calmette states that in cities and districts 
of France, in which nearly all the new born 
are vaccinated against tuberculosis (B.C.G.) 
the infant mortality has decreased from 40 
to 50%, and that the same observations have 
been made in Roumania, Greece, Belgium, 
Uruguay and other countries. An excellent 
showing for B. C. G. vaccination, but 
Berghaus rather spoils it by showing that 
infant mortality in Baden decreased 55% 
during the same period where no B. C. G. 
vaccination had been performed. The death 
rate among children is only 1.9% from tu- 
berculosis, whereas between the ages of 15 
and 30 years, the tuberculosis mortality is 
35% of the total mortality in Germany for 
those ages. 
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In the past ten years the Veterinary 
Corps of the U. S. Army has inspected 2,- 
343,274,834 pounds of meat and meat food 
products, passing as fit for food 2,317,- 
794,055 pounds, and rejecting as unfit 25,- 
480,779 pounds. Army veterinarians apply 
the tuberculin test to all dairy herds under 
military jurisdiction, and at one time se- 
cured nearly 100% reactors in one herd. 





On June 30, 1930, there were 126 veteri- 
nary officers in the Regular Army and 950 
in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. The offi- 
cers in the Veterinary Reserve were distrib- 
uted by grades as follows: 1 Colonel, 22 
Lieutenant Colonels, 94 Majors, 283 Cap- 
tains, 166 First Lieutenants and 384 Sec- 
ond Lieutenants. The number in the Vet- 
erinary Reserve decreased 34 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. The pre- 
ceding’ year there was likewise a decrease in 
the number of officers in the Veterinary Re- 
serve. The number is now 1,647 short of 
the War Department procurement objective. 





THE FEED OF A CHAMPION COW 


One hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
feed a day seems an enormous quantity 
for a cow to consume, but such is the 
requirement of at least one champion 
Holstein cow, Segis Pietertje Prospect, 
credited with the world’s milk production 
record of 37,381 pounds containing 1,- 
158.95 pounds of butterfat (more than 
three pounds daily). According to The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
she ate approximately 25 pounds of grain, 
25 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 75 pounds 
of succulent roughage daily during her 
record year and averaged 102 pounds of 
milk daily or more than four pounds of 
milk for every pound of grain and four 
pounds of roughage. 

The estimated total ration consumed in 
one year amounted to 45,652 pounds, of 
which 8,357 pounds was grain, 8,807 al- 
falfa hay, 2,061 beet pulp, 19,069 pounds 
of beets, 6,453 pounds of other succulent 
roughage, and 1.023 pounds of molasses. 
—Illinois Agriculturist. 
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COLLECTING FEES FROM SLOW 
CLIENTS* 


Iowa veterinarians lose $150,000 a year 
by failure to collect their fees, and a very 
considerable additional sum by undercharg- 
ing. Veterinary periodicals have stressed 
the importance of making collections and 
making them promptly, and of charging a 
reasonable fee. Veterinary colleges, on the 
other hand, have failed to live up to their 
responsibilities in this. A course in business 
methods should be a part of every veter- 
inary curriculum. 

A successful practitioner must make a 
profit on his work. He must do this to be 
successful. Some of the best qualified men 
professionally have not made a good business 
success and for this reason; their profes- 
sional success has been handicapped. 

Some years ago, the Iowa Association 
drew up a list of fees. These were the 
fees which experience had shown were 
necessary to the successful conduct of a 


practice, and it was necessary to collect these _ 


fees. A veterinarian charging less or failing 
to collect his fees, is by this amount failing 
to conduct a successful practice. 


Of course, a successful practice depends 
upon many other things but the subject of 
this discussion has to do with the collection 
of fees only. Experience has shown that 
the majority of one’s clients will pay with- 
in a reasonable length of time, a few will 
pay at an unreasonable length of time, but 
a few must always be forced to pay. 


The psychological time to collect a fee is 
when the service is rendered. Too many 
veterinarians show an undue haste when a 
case is finished to get into their automobiles 
to drive away to the next case or to get back 
to their offices. One minute’s additional con- 
versation with the owner at the time of leav- 
ing would cut down the charge entries on 
our books 25 per cent. 

All agree that a personal interview is the 
best means of collecting, but nevertheless, 
statements should be sent regularly. The 





*Notes from an address by P. E. Treman, Odebolt, 
Iowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13-15, 1931. 
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average practitioner in this state has from 
two dozen to 200 and upwards accounts on 
his books that have been there for years. 
Law suits are the only method that remains 
in old cases, and law suits should ordinarily 
be brought in the Justice Court. In this 
state, the Justice Court has jurisdiction in 
cases up to $100.00 and by the agreement of 
both parties, up to $300.00. The cost of 
bringing suit in the Justice Court is negligi- 
ble. There is a Justice Court in each town- 
ship, and if practical, the suit should be 
brought in the township where the client 
lives. However, the justice’s jurisdiction is 
coextensive with the county and the suit 
may be brought in the township where the 
veterinarian lives if deemed advisable or in 
any other township in the county. 


A good day book record should be kept 
and this should be used in the Justice Court 
if the case is contested. However, a vet- 
erinarian’s cases in the Justice Court rarely 
are contested. A good many will pay as 
soon as they get a notice that court action 
is being taken. Still others pay up promptly 
when a judgment is rendered. Even though 
a man may be judgment proof, he doesn’t 
like the judgment hanging over him. It is 
good for ten years and can be collected if 
he acquires any property within that time. 





HOW COMMON IS EVERSION OF 
THE UTERUS IN SWINE? 


In 15 years in practice, I have never 
been successful in replacing an everted 
uterus in a sow. I shall greatly appre- 
ciate it if some practitioner who has han- 
dled such cases successfully would detail 
his method of treatment.—J. R. R., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Comment: The anatomical structure 
of the uterus of a sow would seem to be 
such as to make an eversion of the organ 
a rare condition. Inquiry was made of 
five veterinarians with very large expe- 
rience in swine clinics and swine practice, 
and none had seen a case of eversion of 
the uterus in a sow. Further reports are 
invited. Who have seen it? 
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RESEARCH 

ESEARCH gets its chief momentum 
R from our realization that nothing in 
life is actually finished, that there is 
continual need of readjusting our knowledge, 
that everything in us and in our environment 
is moving, changing, and that the changes 
must be met by new points of view and new 
methods. Research therefore has come to 
mean a continuing process that does not 
come to an end. It isa permanent function 

of a progressivly changing social order. 

In the production of milk we can formu- 
late at least three problems of continuing 
importance; heredity, nutrition, and health. 

Among the three factors I place research 
aiming at the elimination and prevention of 
disease as primary. Like other animal dis- 
eases, bovine diseases are of two kinds, those 
that do not affect man’s health and those that 
may do so. The first group causes formid- 
able financial losses to agriculture; the sec- 
ond in addition comes under sanitary re- 
strictions which incidentally have caused 
great hardships to producers. During the 
thirty odd years just passed there has been 
a complete revolution in the dairy industry, 
due chiefly to the pressure brought to bear 
on it by the results of medical, veterinary, 
and agricultural researches gradually incor- 
ported in the laws of the states. 

As a nation we have been especially active 
in suppressing bovine diseases and have not 
shunned the expenditure of large sums of 
money to rid the country of such plagues as 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot and mouth dis- 
ease. Today we are in the midst of elim- 
inating tuberculosis. In recent years it has 
been claimed that undulant fever is due to 
cow’s milk, but the claim has been over- 
drawn and needs further continued research. 
During and following the elimination of dis- 
eases, certain other diseases overshadowed 
and suppressed by the dominant disease have 
a way of coming to the surface and assert- 
ing themselves. Hence research cannot stop. 
It must precede and anticipate trouble. 

Our domestic animals have been made 
over by man to serve his purposes. This is 
especially true of the cow. She is no longer 
a grazing animal producing just enough milk 
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for ‘her offspring. She lives on a complex 
ration, carefully adjusted to maintain a nor- 
mal condition while she produces a large 
amount of milk. Her udder has been se- 
lectively increased in size and forced into 
high, prolonged activity. This organ has 
become quite sensitive to injurious influences 
and at times unexpectedly receptive to alien 
disease germs which, making use of the 
offered hospitality, have produced extensive 
epidemics in man. 

The research of the past has been largely 
qualitative. We have been content to recog- 
nize certain dangers without estimating their 
quantitative significance. To give an extreme 
illustration: If 99 out of 100 cows harbor a 
certain disease germ and only one of 100 in- 
dividuals drinking the raw mixed milk is 
affected by it, it would obviously not be to 
the advantage of the people as a whole to 
kill the 99 cows. It is this quantitaive factor 
in less extreme form which enters, fre- 
quently unrecognized, into all sanitary prob- 
lems. In a highly prosperous community 
the quantitative factor is disregarded. How- 
ever, the time is.not so distant when it can 
no longer be overlooked, and it will require 
the highest skill on the part of research 
workers and legislators to strike the balance 
between human welfare in general and in- 
dividual loss in particular. Economic and 
humanitarian considerations overlap in many 
respects and in due time will become iden- 
tical. We will then fully recognize the im- 
portance of avoiding waste as impoverishing 
and depressing life in the mass.—Dr. Theo- 
bold Smith in Hoard’s Dairyman. 





BUTTER PRODUCTION 


Creamery butter production in 4,141 
factoriés in 1929 aggregated 1,597,027,000 
pounds, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The bureau reports the pro- 
duction of cheese of all kinds in 1929 at 
843,933,000 pounds; condensed milk 401,- 
718,000 pounds; evaporated milk 1,804,- 
930,000 pounds; powdered skim milk 
207,579,000 pounds; and ice cream 254,- 
618,000 gallons.—Zilinois Agriculturist. 
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An Experimental Case of Swamp Fever 


By H. E. HANSEN, ’31, N. Y. S. V. C., Ithaca, New York. 


CTOBER 31, Dr. Frost was called in 
() consultation on a case of peculiar 

nature. The patient was a regis- 
tered Percheron mare, ten years old, 
weighing in normal flesh about 1,600 
pounds. 

The mare had been used for general farm 
work previous to her illness. Part of the 
time she had run at pasture. The type of 
pasture was not ascertained, but at the time 
of Doctor Frost’s visit she was on an old 
meadow. 

The mare had a history of showing 
symptoms of an undulating fever for about 
a year. These periods of fever occurred at 
intervals of a week at first, and later became 
less frequent. 

At the time of the visit the mare showed 
a normal temperature and the pulse was 
normal in frequency, but weak. She showed 
a marked loss of control of the hind limbs 
and walked with the feet scuffing the 
ground. Aside from this she appeared 
bright and well. The mucous membranes 
were slightly icteric, but were not hemor- 
rhagic or severely congested. 

A diagnosis of swamp fever, or infectious 
anemia, was made; and a sample of blood 
was drawn and returned to the college. 
Five cc. of this blood serum was injected 
into a normal horse per vein. The experi- 
mental animal was an old mare, weighing 
800 pounds. The injection was made on 
November 4th, three days after the sample 
was taken. 

No symptoms were observed until the 
12th of November when the temperature 
began to rise. The fever curve thereafter 
was as follows: 


Date A.M. Noon P.M. 
ae Se 99.4° 100.0° 
| a ° re 100.6° 103.4° 
Nov. 14...... 103.0° 105.0° 104.6° 
a. ee 103.6° 102.0° 
ee 99.2° 98.6° 
mor: U7 ...... 98.4° 96.4° 


Nov. 18...... 97.8° 101.8° 
| a. Ae 101.6° 102.2° 
PW. Oe sis kan 103.5° 104.4° 104.0° 
Me? Bcknas 105.0° 103.6° 105.2° 
a > 104.2° 103.8° 
a: ee 102.8° 102.2° 
Now 24 e055 102.4° died 


On the 21st, when the fever was at one 
of its peaks, the mare did not eat in the 
morning. At noon she was eating again, 
but showed a severe urticaria, especially over 
the ribs and flanks. 


On the 24th of November she showed a 
severe conjunctivitis and a congestion of the 
nasal and vaginal mucous membranes. Her 
temperature on the same morning was 
102.4° F. She died at four o’clock the same 
day. The death was violent and sudden. 

Post-mortem examination was made by 
Doctor Olafson, the lesions being as fol- 
lows: 


External Examination: There is a swell- 
ing of the extremities. 

Internal Examination: There is an edema 
of the subcutaneous tissues of the limbs 
causing the above mentioned swelling. (This 
probably has no bearing on the disease, as 
the mare was old and inclined to stock in 
the limbs.) 


The lungs are speckled over the surface 
with numerous small hemorrhages. These 
are also present on the parietal pleura at 
the fourth and fifth ribs, and on the medias- 
tinum as well. The lungs, especially the 
right, are poorly collapsed, and the edges 
are atrophic. On section the lung tissue is 
darker than normal. Blood is present in 
the bronchi and trachea. 

The spleen is firm and slightly swollen. 
On section the pulp is easily scraped out. 

The lymph glands along the spleen are 
dark red. 

The mesenteric lymph glands are en- 
larged and reddened. 

The liver has many fibrous tufts on its 





surface. The organ is slightly swollen and 
is paler than normal. 

Section of the femur shows a gelatinous 
condition of the bone marrow but no hemor- 
rhages. 

A diagnosis from the autopsy alone in 
this case would have been impossible with- 
out the clinical history. The lesions were 
simply those of a toxemia or a septicemia. 
In a naturally infected animal the lesions 
are more extensive, and the disease takes 
a more chronic course. The most outstand- 
ing lesions are in the bone marrow of the 
long bones. 


Innoculations of the spleen were made on 
culture media but no growth of significance 
was found. From this it may be safe to 
assume that the lesions found were not due 
to a streptococcus or any ordinary infec- 
tion: 

Chemical analysis of the blood was car- 
ried out by Drs. Hayden and Sampson of 
the physiology department. The results of 
the analyses may be observed in the follow- 


ing table: 
In milligrams per 100 cc. of blood 


Constituent Normal Nov. 14 Nov. 24 
SE! dike hacks wip nsios'e «00 77.49 90.90 74.22 
Total non-prot. nit....... 33.06 32.61 34.28 
SS eee 16.34 6.12 10.49 
DEE, Snes G0 00,0005 451.00 473.00 430.00 
RE bhai a aun wi 0% 0 13.75 11.40 13.30 
Inorg. phosphates ...... 2.956 0.77 (hemolized) 
Acid-sol. phosphates ..... 7.994 1.75 (hemolized) 
oS aa 32.38 9.00 14.40 
Oe rer eer 5.65 2.85 7.14 
eas Se ae 1.574 3.01 3.12 

i Pe sehheeecbesebne «ess 57.80 47.84 
Hemoglobin (%) ....... -... 17.26 14.20 

Cells -(per cmm)— 

Erythrocytes ........ 7,000,000* 7,224,000 5,640,000 
ROEIOES Nica cccecee 15,000* 8,000 14,000 


*These figures are taken from Prus in Burnettes Clinical 
Pathology of the Blood. 


It will be noted that there is quite a de- 
crease in the urea nitrogen, the phosphates, 
the amino acids, and the lactic acid of the 
sample taken on Nov. 14. In the sample 
taken on Nov. 24th, which was the day the 
horse died, the urea nitrogen was some- 
what higher but still lower than the normal 
average. The chlorides of this sample 
showed quite a decrease. The phosphates 
were not read because the serum sample 
was so badly hemolized. There is a marked 
increase in the phenols of both samples. 
There is an increase in the amino acid con- 
tent of the second sample. 
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The red cell count of the last sample 
showed quite a marked decrease. The iron 
and hemoglobin in the last sample were dis- 
tinctly lower than in the first. These de- 
creases would correspond to the decrease in 
the number of red cells and check with the 
anemia which was apparent as the horse 
neared death. 

Too much importance should not be at- 
tached to these readings since they are from 
a single case. The decrease in the phos- 
phates, the chlorides, the urea nitrogen, the 
red cells, the iron and hemoglobin; and the 
increase in the phenols and the amino acid 
content might prove to have considerable 
significance as such determinations are ap- 
plied to further cases. 





LOTION FOR “ABORTION 
ERYTHEMA” 


In answer to “Brucella Abortus 
Blamed” on page 12 of the January is- 
sue of VETERINARY MEDICINE, I offer the 
two formulae following, both of which 
have proved very successful in the treat- 


ment of this condition: 
No. 1 
BR Aseptogen ........ Y% ounce 
Stanalax Oil q. s. ....16 ounces 


Mix and shake thoroughly. 

S. Apply to hands and arms before re- 
moving afterbirths or treating obstetrical 
cases. 


No. 2 


After the work is finished, thoroughly 
wash the hands and arms with mild soap 
and hot water. Then apply: 


at ee Y ounce 

Bathing alcohol ...... 8 ounces 

Distilled or soft water q. s... 

euros ee Prt rs PET eee 16 ounces 
M. 


S. Cover arms and rub in, leave on, 
don’t wash off. Use clean towel only. 

After a few weeks, no more ill effects 
of erythema will be experienced.—S. L., 
Kansas. 
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Spindle Cell Fibro-Sarcoma of theSpleen 


By A. H. KLEINFELD, Union City, N. J. 


Subject : Six-year-old French bull, bitch. 

History: The owner noticed an en- 
largement of the dog’s abdomen and 
thought that she was pregnant, although 
to his knowledge she had not been bred. 
The condition continued for about two 
months. 


Symptoms: The dog showed evidences - 


of emaciation although her appetite was 
normal. Aside from the enlarged ab- 
domen, signs of a possible pregnancy 
were absent. Pulse, temperature, and 
respirations were normal. Palpation of 
the abdomen revealed the presence of an 
enlarged organ or growth, the exact na- 
ture of which could not be externally de- 
termined. An exploratory laparotomy 
was advised and performed. 

Treatment: A subcutaneous injection 
of % grain of morphine sulphate was 
made. Thirty minutes later the animal 
was placed on the operating table on its 
back, shaved, disinfected by painting with 
tincture of iodine, and anesthetized. An 
incision was made on the median line 
about an inch behind the sternum. 

The laparotomy disclosed the presence 
of a large growth involving the spleen. 
The mass occupied the greater part of 
the abdominal cavity. The growth was 
confluent with the spleen with many ad- 
hesions between its surface and the omen- 
tum. The vessels were ligated and cut. 
A spleenectomy was performed. The 
muscles and skin were sutured separately 
with interrupted sutures, a boric acid 
pack applied; and bandaged. 

Sequellae: Following the operation the 
animal showed signs of shock. Hypo- 
dermoclysters of normal saline solution 
were made, the injections being made in 
the regions of the flank and along the ribs 
on both sides. 300cc of the solution were 
injected during the twenty-four hours fol- 

lowing the operation. 

The next morning, the animal was seen 
walking around with apparent comfort 





and appeared to be bright. The wound 
showed signs of normal healing. Her ap- 
petite improved daily. During the next 
few days the animal appeared to be on 
the road to recovery. 

One week later, a request for the de- 
struction of the dog was received from 
the owner. It was sent to him for burial 

Gross Pathology: The surface of the 
mass was rough with many adhesions in- 
volving the omentum. On palpation, a 
fluctuation of certain parts was noticed. 
The capsule of the mass was fibrous, 
about 1.5 m.m. in thickness, opaque, and 
brownish gray in color. The mass was 
about seven inches in diameter and 
weighed about five pounds. 

The ventral half of the spleen was 
greatly enlarged. There was a distinct 
line of demarcation between the outline 
of the spleen and the mass. The dorsal 
half of the spleen was of normal color and 
consistency. The spleen itself was seven 
inches long, two inches wide, and % inch 
thick. 

When the growth was sectioned, the 
tissues presented a white glistening tex- 
ture. One portion of the growth showed 
a definite necrosis and had undergone 
cystic degeneration. The cyst-like cav- 
ities contained sero-sanguinous fluid. The 
remaining portion was fairly firm and 
well supplied with blood vessels. These 
cystic areas made up about one-half of 
the mass and lent to the fluctuating char- 
acteristic noted when the growth was pal- 
pated. 

That part of the spleen adjacent to 
the mass was about % inch thick and was 
confluent with the tissue of the mass. 

Microscopy: A stained section of the 
solid portion of the mass revealed an 
enormous number of spindle cells. The 
stroma was moderate in amount. 

Conclusion: The growth was a spindle 
cell fibro-sarcoma. A moderate amount 
of connective tissue was present between 











the many spindle cells, characteristic of 
such a tumor. 

An autopsy was not permitted; al- 
though during the operation no evidence 
of the involvement of other organs or 
metastasis was manifest, nor was there 
any evidence as such on external examin- 
ation, indicating that the tumor might 
have been primarily in the spleen—a con- 
dition which is very rare. 

The operation was performed by Dr. 
A. W. Meyer of New York City, assisted 
by the writer. 





SWINE DISEASES* 


Conducting a swine practice carries grave 
responsibilities and being successful at swine 
practice involves an immense amount of 
educational work. One must give advice as 
to housing, advice as to feeding, advice as 
to care in general. He must talk the swine 
owner’s language and know it better than 
the swine owner does. 

I advocate the McLean County system at 
all times. I am and I want my clients to 
know that I am interested in their herds 
aside from my interest in treating their hogs 
when sick. The implicit confidence of his 
clients is the biggest asset a veterinarian 
can have. 

I presume in my section of the country 
(Central Missouri) ascariasis is the most 
important parasitism, but of recent years 
the nodular worms are becoming very im- 
portant. For the ascarids, I use santonin 
and for the nodular worms, I use copper 
sulphate. I realize that oil of chenopodium 
is a very effective agent against the round 
worm, but I think that santonin is a good 
bit easier on the hog. 

Of recent years, I have seen a good deal 
of anemia in suckling pigs; mostly in pigs 
that are farrowed early in the spring or in 
the late winter and housed. I prescribe iron 
citrate and copper sulphate for this, and 
have the owner administer to each pig daily. 
There is no difficulty in administering it 


* Notes from an address by J. Leslie Jones, Blackburn, 
Missouri, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Veter- 
Lid Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13-15, 
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with a medicine dropper. Pick up the pig 
and when he squeals, drop about lcc of the 
solution into his mouth. 

Scours in pigs is responsible for enormous 
losses. It is mainly due to overfeeding the 
sow. Owners are too anxious to develop 
their pigs rapidly. Affected pigs emaciate 
rapidly and if they recover they are usually 
a liability since they eat more feed than 
they are worth. Cut down the feed of the 
sow, and administer formalin, a tablespoon- 
ful dose morning and night for a few days. 

Stomatitis is due to infection and spreads 
rapidly. It varies from acute congestion of 
the mouth to ulcers, some even have a 
dyphtheretic coagulum. I use a copper sul- 
phate mouth wash and have the pigs moved 
to clean quarters. 

Influenza has been unusually prevalent 
with us for a couple of years or more. It 
doesn’t occur to the greatest extent in the 
early winter as it does farther north, but it 
is most prevalent in April and May. Many 
have thought that flu was not very serious 
and in the-béginning I adopted the expectant 
treatment; that is, I did nothing and ex- 
pected them to get well. But, I had some 
bad results from this type of handling. About 
ten days after the onset of flu, and just when 
we would expect the hogs to be about well, 
a number of herds developed hemorrhagic 
septicemia and there were big losses. 

Now I do not take chances, and every herd 
that comes down with flu is given hemor- 
rhagic septicemia bacterins as a preventive. 
I think that the bacterin is beneficial to the 
flu as well, not because of any specific action, 
but because of its protein stimulation. 

Necrotic enteritis (due to Suipestifer) 
occurs in our country in two distinct forms, 
acute and chronic. The chronic form greatly 
predominates. I use the usual treatment, 
alkaline sloppy feeds. The results are 
pretty good. Where necrotic enteritis has 
been present on the premises for years, I 
give a mixed infection bacterin a week be- 
fore I vaccinate the hogs for hog cholera, 
and a second dose of the bacterins along 
with vaccination. It works. 
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ARTHRITIS IN LAMBS 

October 2, 1930, 1019 lambs were de- 
livered to a feed yard near Kansas City. 
These lambs were shipped from _ south- 
ern Texas and arrived at the feed yards 
in fair condition. They were given prairie 
and alfalfa hay and screenings for two or 
three days and then a small ration of 
linseed meal after which there was given 
an increasing ration of corn and barley. 

About two weeks after arrival a few 
lambs showed a stiffness of gait. All four 
legs were involved. The movement of 
the lambs reminded one of tetanus ex- 
cept that there was no rigidity of the 
muscles of the neck and there was no 
protrusion of the membrana nictitans. 
The affected lambs would eat but little; 
they became weak and were usually 
down and unable to get up on the second 
or third day. 

By the 8th of November over 100 lambs 
had been affected and there was a heavy 
mortality. At this time, about 25 lambs 
were affected. A careful examination was 
made and it was found that the affected 
lambs would eat sparingly. There was no 
rise of temperature and although there 
was apparently a slight sensitiveness of 
the stifle and elbow joints, there were no 
detectable enlargements. 

Postmortem examination: A careful 
autopsy was made on six affected lambs 
and all organs and structures were nor- 
mal except the joints.. There was a quan- 
tity of a milky purulent fluid and ero- 
sions of the articular cartilages of the 
joints. This condition was marked in the 
stifle and shoulder joints. The bones, 
radius, femur and other long bones were 
slightly enlarged and not quite as dense 
as normal. 

Laboratory tests revealed pyogenic 
staphylococci in the purulent fluid from 
the affected joints. 

These findings were quite interesting, 
but the feeder was concerned only with 
treatment of affected lambs and preven- 
tion of further spread of the malady. Be- 
cause of the condition of the bones it 
was thought probable that there had been 
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a deficiency, probably of phosphorous 
and calcium and it was suggested that all 
affected lambs be separated so they could 
be given special attention. 

The treatment recommended was 
either bone meal or some mineral sup- 
plement that contained calcium phos- 
phate in conjunction with a ration con- 
sisting of linseed meal, 200 pounds, corn 
and barley, each 200 pounds in self feed- 
ers. After bone meal was provided these 
lambs but two new cases of stiffness de- 
veloped in the main lot which consisted 
of about 890 head. Several of the affected 
lambs recovered, 

Was this a phosphorous deficiency and 
a secondary pyogenic articular infection? 
If not, what was it? 


Kansas City, Mo. A. T. Kinsley. 





FATAL CHRONIC ENTERITIS IN A 
BOSTON TERRIER 


I had a case similar to the one described 
by J. R. W. in the February issue of VETER- 
INARY MEnpIcINneE, Page 84. 

It was a five-year-old Boston in Atlanta, 
Georgia. This dog died three weeks after 
it was first observed. The postmortem ex- 
amination showed enteritis and diffuse 
cloudy swelling of the liver. 

After viewing this postmortem, I would 
suggest as a treatment, ten grains of sodium 
bicarbonate twice daily, also one 5-grain 
enteric coated pill of dried ox-gall. As I 
believe the symptoms of pain are due to 
the absorption of toxins from the above 
described inflamed intestinal tract, localized 
in certain muscles and nerves. 

Asperin in 5-grain doses may be used in 
acute attacks in conjunction with the above. 

I wish you the best of luck but I think 
the prognosis should be guarded. As to the 
diet, put him on meal and rice—half and 
half—cooked. If there is a tendency to con- 
stipation, add 20% raw bran. Everything 
else should be discontinued. 

I would be glad to hear the outcome of 
this case. I hope you will publish it—M. 
W., District of Columbia. 
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Epidural Anesthesia 


By E. R. FRANK, Manhattan, Kansas 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State Agricultural College 


r NHE object of epidural anesthesia is 
to permit manipulations and surgical 
operations upon the reproductive or- 

gans, abdominal cavity and posterior limbs 

without the use of a general anesthetic. 

It is particularly useful to the practitioner 
who does not have a trained assistant to 
administer anesthetics. 

The practitioner who makes the necessary 
effort to become adept with this type of 
anesthesia will find that it is a satisfactory 
method of producing anesthesia upon the 
posterior portions of the body of the vari- 
ous domestic animals, possessing many ad- 
vantages over the older forms of anesthesia. 

The purpose of this article is to show 
that regional anesthesia is of service in deal- 
ing with major operations in which anes- 
thesia is of the utmost importance. 

In injecting anesthetic solutions into the 
epidural space the injection should be made 
slowly. There is very little danger if due 
caution is taken to inject slowly. In fact, 
its comparative freedom from danger con- 
stitutes one of the major advantages of the 
epidural method of producing anesthesia in 
all animals. 

Procaine dissolved in a physiological salt 
solution to make a solution 1 per cent or 2 
per cent strength has been the preferred 
anesthetic due to its low toxicity and its 
reliability. But other anesthetics, as loca- 
dyne and dulcine, also give good results. 

A glass syringe is preferred to any other 
as there is little friction in its use and since 
it transmits more delicately the amount of 
pressure which is being used to inject the 
solution. This is very important, for if the 
needle is properly placed, no pressure should 
be necessary to make the injection; the 
syringe emptying as easily as if discharged 
into the air. 

The needles which are used should be 
compatible in size with the animal it is used 
upon; the smaller the needles the less the 
trauma to the tissues. For horses a 16 or 


18-gauge needle, two inches long, is pre- 
ferred. The depth to insert the needle will 
vary from one to one and one-half inches. 
In hogs an 18-gauge needle, three inches 
long, is usually ample for most injections. 
The distance it will have to be inserted will 
vary from one and one-half to three inches. 
For dogs and cats a 20-gauge needle, two 
inches long, is sufficient and the depth will 
vary from one-half to two inches. 
Injection in the Horse 

The site of injection is located in the 
horse by running the finger down the croup 
until we come to the first evident depression, 
which is between the first and second coccy- 
geal vertebrae. The needle is inserted in 
the center of the depression and given a 
slant of about 45 degrees with the point 
forward. The needle should be started and 
kept in the median plane of the body. 

For operations upon the tail, 10 to 15cc 
of a 2 per cent solution is sufficient. In 
obstetrical work as dystodias, prolapse of 
the uterus, or other manipulations, it will 
require 20 to 40cc of a 1 per cent solution. 
To obtain anesthesia in more painful opera- 
tions, as hernia, and cryptorchidism, 20 to 
40cc of a 2 per cent solution is necessary. 
As complete relaxation of the muscles is 
desirable in these operations, it constitutes 
an ideal form of anesthesia. 

The Injection in Cattle 

Prof. Franz Benesch of Austria intro- 
duced epidural anesthesia in cattle into this 
country. The site of injection is located 
by elevating the tail and feeling the very 
evident depression between the first and 
second coccygeal vertebrae or between the 
last sacral and first coccygeal vertebrae. A 
sixteen gauge, two-inch needle is inserted, 
into the center of the depression, until the 
point strikes the bony floor of the canal. 
When the needle is properly placed practi- 
cally no force is required in making the 
injection. This method of anesthesia is in- 
dicated in replacing prolapse of the rectum, 
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uterus or vagina, removal of some retained 
placenta and other operations or manipula- 
tion of the genitalia. For these operations 
20 to 40 cubic centimeters of 0.75 per cent 
or 1 per cent procaine solution gives the 
desired degree of anesthesia. Epidural an- 
esthesia is probably more universally used 
than any other and is especially valuable in 
controlling straining while the operator ad- 
justs some malpresentation of the fetus in 
cases of difficult parturition. The retractor 
penis muscle of the bull readily relaxes un- 
der the influence of .an epidural injection, 
allowing the penis to be exposed for exam- 
ination or operation without the difficulty 
usually encountered. 

For extremely painful operations, such as 
amputation of the udder, I find that 40 
cubic centimeters of a 3 per*cent solution 
gives the best degree of anesthesia. 


Its Use in the Hog 

As most of the operations upon hogs are 
confined to the posterior portions of the 
body, epidural anesthesia is a very desirable 
form of anesthesia to use in this animal. 

The site of injection is located by pal- 
pating for the anterior borders of the wings 
of the ilium, which can be easily felt except 
in very fat animals. Draw an imaginary 
line transversely across from the anterior 
borders and measure back two and one-half 
inches in the median line. Then with needle 
on the median line insert it in a downward 
direction until it passes through the inter- 
space between the last lumbar vertebrae and 
the sacrum into the spinal canal. 

Inject lec of a 2 per cent anesthetic solu- 
tion for each ten pounds of body weight. 
However, this dosage may be varied a little 
after one becomes experienced in its use. 
Very fat animals should receive slightly less 
because they seem to be a little more sus- 
ceptible to procaine poisoning. 

In the college clinic I find it the most 
desirable form of anesthesia for the relief 
of scirrhous cords, scrotal and inguinal her- 
nias, caesarean section, removal of tumors, 
and monorchidism in pigs. 

The Injection in Dogs 

The point at which to insert the needle 

in the dog may be located by palpating for 
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the depression just anterior to the first sacral 
vertebrae, or the depression may be located 
on a line drawn transversely across from 
the posterior borders of the wings of the 
ilium. The needle should be inserted ex- 
actly in the center of the depression and 
tilted slightly backward, but at an angle 
somewhat less than 45 degrees from per- 
pendicular. The depth that the needle will 
have to be inserted will vary from one-half 
inch in small dogs to two inches in the 
larger dogs. It is very easy to miss the 
canal in this animal if the needle is not in- 
serted exactly in the center of the depres- 
sion. 

The amount of the 2 per cent anesthetic 
solution to use will be approximately lcc 
for each five pounds of body weight. This 
will provide anesthesia for spaying, cesarean 
section, amputation of hind leg, reduction 
of fractures in the hind legs, and pelvis, 
operations on the hind feet and any other 
operation on the posterior portion of the 
body. For caudectomy, cc of the anes- 
thetic solution is sufficient. 


Its Use in the Cat 

The location of the site of injection: in 
the cat is the same as in the dog. Three cc 
of a 2 per cent solution is sufficient for 
the average sized cat. Smaller amounts may 
be used in younger cats. The indications 
for its use in this animal are similar to the 
indications for its use in the dog. 

Exceptionally an animal will possess an 
idiosyncrasy for procaine which will result 
in toxic symptoms, such as twitching of the 
head, howling, stiffening out legs, difficulty 
in breathing, running movement of the legs, 
and even death may occur, but these toxic 
symptoms are quickly overcome and the 
animal even saved from death by the intra- 
venous administration of a solution of solu- 
ble barbital. A 40-pound dog should re- 
ceive 20 grains of barbital in 25 cubic centi- 
meters of water. 

References: Martin, E. G—Journ. A. M. A,, 
Vol. 91, No. 8, Aug. 25, 1928. Frank, E, R— 
North Am. Vet., Vol. 9, No. 5, May, 1928. 
Frank, E. R—North Am. Vet., Vol. 11, No. 1, 


Jan., 1930. McLeod, Frank—Journ. A. V. M. 
A., Vol, LXII, No. 3, Dec., 1927. 
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Parasites of Animals* 


Veterinarians should take an acute inter- 
est in parasites because parasites are present 
in all animals at all times. Their effect is 
not usually spectacular, but it is important 
economically and constant. The veterinarian 
has a large field of zoology to cover. The 
veterinarian of the future will have a still 
larger field and certainly must be a zoologist. 
The patients he now treats run through a 
considerable range of zoology, including as 
they do all the domestic animals and the 
semi-domesticated fur-bearing animals. As 
the frontiers are pushed back and as poison- 
ing and trapping animals for their fur neces- 
sarily decreases, we must raise more and 
more of our fur-bearing animals, and these 
in turn will require the attention of the vet- 
erinarian and will extend his field. 

Then, too, the work of the conservation- 
ists is opening up a field for the veterina- 
rians in the very near future. In fact, it has 
already done so. There is much ‘sentiment 
about the preservation of our wild animal 
life. As these wild animals are placed on 
reservations with range limits and density 
increases, they too ‘will suffer from parasites 
and diseases as do domesticated animals, and 
will require the attention of the well-in- 
formed veterinarian. 

And, if this list of animals is not sufficient 
to require that the veterinarian be a zoolo- 
gist, the parasites that he must deal with, 
and the intermediate hosts of the various 
parasites, will require a knowledge of zool- 
ogy. Veterinary medicine is, in fact, medi- 
cal zoology. 

Parasitology is for the most part as yet a 
research problem and, until the problems are 
worked out by research, the practitioner can- 
not give specific treatment or specific direc- 
tions for control. We guess much concern- 
ing parasites and probably guess wrong. We 
know definitely very little. We guess that 
the cultivation of fields and rotation of pas- 
tures are useful methods in the control of 


*Notes from an address by Maurice C. Hall, Chief, 
Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing. 
ton, D. C., at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13- 15, 


parasites, but we know very little about how 
long animals should be kept off pastures, the 
season at which fields should be plowed, how 
long cultivation is necessary or other prac- 
tical phases of this work. 


We absolutely lack the basic information 
to answer most of the questions that para- 
sitisms present. We can only guess at the 
answers. We have good treatments for most 
of the external parasites, but for the internal 
parasites there are vastly more for which we 
have no treatment than there are that we 
know how to treat; and even the best treat- 
ments that we have could probably be im- 
proved by more research. 

It is necessary to try a treatment on about 
100,000 animals before we can be safe in 
making statements concerning it. Even then 
trouble may turn up later on. 

The treatment of bots has received much 
attention quite recently. I have heard it 
stated as if it were an argument against this 
treatment, that it had been originated and 
fostered by the commercial houses.* I want 
to say, if the commercial houses thought it 
out they did a good job of thinking. Ideas 
are extraordinarily hard to get hold of. One 
good idea a day is about two more than the 
average man can produce. I say, take ideas 
where you can get them. I agree with Kip- 
ling in this. You know, he said: 

“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre 

He’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 

And what he thought ’e might require 

"E went and took—the same as me.” 

The practitioner is in an enviable position 
to assist research in parasitology. He comes 
across specimens; he finds them in new lo- 
cations and under new conditions, and if he 
would report his findings and send in his 





*The systematic treatment of horses for the elimination 
of bots was originated by Drs. McGinnis and Ferguson 
of Ord, Nebraska, and this work was first reported in 
July 1927 (VETERINARY MeEpicINE, Vol. 22, Sept. 1927, 
page 375). Previous to that time Doctors McGinnis and 
Ferguson had been treating large numbers of horses for 
bots, up to 3,000 a year, but had made no effort to treat 
all of the horses in a given community. Beginning in 
1927, they made an effort to treat every horse and mule 
in certain townships and were successful in accomplishing 
this. Marked improvement of horses in the territory and 
the freedom from the annoyance of bot flies the follow- 
mg year led to the taking this work up in Iowa, where 
it was carried out cooperatively by the veterinarians and 
the county agents, with great success. 
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specimens, it would aid materially in the 
accumulation of knowledge concerning para- 
sites. 


Some veterinarians seem to have the 
wholly mistaken notion that they are bother- 
ing the Zoological Division when they send 
in specimens of parasites for identification, 
or when they ask for information about 
parasites and their treatment. In the first 
place, it doesn’t bother us at all. We are 
anxious to get the specimens and we are 
anxious to have your questions. They may 
bring up a phase of the matter that we had 
not thought of. In the second place, it 
wouldn’t make a bit of difference if it did 
bother us. That is what we are there for, 
and what we are paid to do. If you want 
any information concerning a parasite, if 
you want it identified, if you want to know 
what measures of control have been adopted 
for any given parasite, or anthelmintics that 
have been used and what the results have 
been, or anything else about the parasite, it 
is our duty to supply that information and 
I may say we are glad to do it, and we want 
you to ask us all these things and everything 
else on which we can give you any help. 
Don’t be concerned about bothering us. It’s 
our job to furnish such information. 


Every veterinarian should procure a text 
book on zoology and study it. You are going 
to need this information in the near future 
if you don’t already need it. 


Asked about his opinion on the ox-warble 
control project, Doctor Hall expressed doubt 
as to the outcome. He stated that the ox 
warble had been readily eradicated from 
Clare, Ireland, and from Denmark, but to 
control it in a great territory like the United 
States was an entirely different matter. He 
stated that any measures for its control, to 
be successful, would have to be so simple as 
to receive universal application. In a con- 
trol project undertaken. at Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, the Zoological Division offered to do all 
the work and pay all the expenses, and even 
then the cattle owners did not cooperate with 
them. Some of them would not even permit 
their cattle to be driven in from pasture so 
that the warbles might be expressed from 
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their hides. One or two men in a commu- 
nity failing to cooperate, will defeat the 
whole plan in that community. 


At Lamar, Colorado, however, a similar 
project has received practically 100% co- 
operation, and this year they were going to 
double the area in which the work will be 
carried on. This would probably give some 
information as to how far the heel fly trav- 
els. If they are able to eliminate all warbles 
in a certain district and the heel fly does not 
reach the center of it to reinfest cattle the 
following year, we will know something at 
least, about the distance the heel fly will 
travel and reinfest territory. 


The entomologists take a more hopeful 
view of the eradication of the heel fly and 
other insects. Their theory is to let nature 
do it, a very desirable thing if it works. 
Their ideal is to import some parasite or 
other enemy of the parasite to be eradicated, 
but in this they have had little success. After 
employing some thousands of parasite ene- 
mies, not more than one-half dozen of those 
imported have attacked the parasite with any 
success. A parasite shows exceedingly poor 
judgment when it annihilates its host, for it 
thereby renders its own existence impossible. 
Few if any parasites show such a lack of 
good judgment, such a want of adaptation to 
the conditions necessary to the perpetuation 
of the species. 


Others have pointed out the fact that 
there are no bots in South America and none 
in the valley of the Red River of the North, 
as evidence that conditions could be brought 
about to eliminate them. The speaker thinks 
that the reason there are no bots in South 
America is because they have not been able 
to suddenly adapt themselves to the change 
in seasons. That is, for a long time bots 
have been raised to think August is summer, 
and when he is suddenly transported to the 
Southern Hemisphere and finds that August 
is the dead of winter, he just can’t adapt 
himself to the change. He thinks, however, 
if they be gradually moved south, grow ac- 
customed to the changes in season, that per- 
haps they may perpetuate themselves in 
South American countries, 
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Abortion Control in Minnesota’ 


This disease of cattle is known by many 
synonyms. In 1929, on the recommendation 
of its Committee on Disease Control, the 
A. V. M. A. adopted the name, “Bang’s dis- 
ease.” 

The organism causing Bang’s disease was 
discovered by Prof. Bernard Bang, Den- 
mark, in December, 1895. For thirty years 
but slow progress was made in the study 
of the disease and in its control. 

A good many years ago, many of us 
thought we had found a cure for the disease 
in carbolic acid, and still later methylene 
blue was believed to be effective in its treat- 
ment. It is the nature of the disease to occur 
in series of storms and calms and it is quite 
natural to begin treatment during a storm, 
or as it is decreasing. The succeeding calm, 
which came about naturally, led to many 
wrong conclusions as to the result of the 
treatment. 

Vaccination for the prevention of Bang’s 
disease has been practiced for 20 years, but 
to date no reliable preventative or cure has 
been found. In view of the known facts 
about this disease at the present time, there 
is only one method of dealing with it, and 
that is to eliminate the disease from the herd 
and to prevent reinfection. The cause must 
be kept from susceptible animals. Reinfec- 
tion is usually from infected animals. The 
organisms causing the disease occur in the 
bodies and milk of infected animals and in 
litter which they have contaminated. 

A clean herd can be raised from infected 
animals if calves are isolated at weaning 
time and after a period of three weeks to 
30 days subjected to the test, if negative to 
the agglutination test for Bang’s disease, 
they can be added to the clean herd. With 
respect to this disease, herds may be divided 
into three classes: (1), Herds in which all 
animals are infected. Such herds, if culled, 
show a fair breeding efficiency. (2), Herds 
in which part of the animals are infected and 
part are free of disease. Such herds show a 


*Notes from an address by Chas. E. Cotton, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Vet- 
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very low breeding efficiency and great loss 
from abortion, retained afterbirth, sterility, 
udder infection, etc. (3), Clean herds; that 
is herds in which no animal is infected with 
Bang’s disease. Such herds on the average 
show a higher breeding efficiency and better 
production than 100% infected herds. 

The agglutination test is the only means 
of diagnosis, and the veterinarian is the only 
man to make the test. Some veterinarians 
are behind the times and do not support 
this method of dealing with Bang’s disease 
as they should. In this respect, some live 
stock owners are far ahead of them. 

There is a striking lack of agreement 
among veterinarians as to the method of 
handling any particular herd, and it is not 
improbable that the owner of a given herd 
might be advised to undertake as many dif- 
ferent methods of control as there are veter- 
inarians in his community if he sought ad- 
vice from each. 

The Minnesota State Sanitary Board has 
given much study to the subject of Bang’s 
disease and has long waited for a reliable 
test for its diagnosis. Experience has shown 
us that it is poor policy to promulgate regu- 
lations for the control of a disease or other 
conditions affecting live stock until the live 
stock men themselves are ready for it. But, 
on the other hand, the law makes it manda- 
tory for the Board to promulgate regulations 
for the control of infectious diseases of live 
stock. 

In 1922 the Board adopted a regulation 
forbidding the showing of any cow or heifer 
that had aborted or calved prematurely 
within a period of two months prior to the 
show or exhibition, or the sale of such ani- 
mal at public sale, or pasturing her on the 
highways. In 1926, the Minnesota Board 
adopted a plan similar to the Pennsylvania 
plan for handling this disease with some 
modifications to adapt it to Minnesota con- 
ditions. It was believed at the time that live 
stock owners would be anxious to cooperate 
with the Board in the carrying out of this 
plan and establish for themselves abortion 
free accredited herds. Such, however, was 
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not the case, and in 1928 a modified plan 
was adopted, or rather two additional plans 
were adopted. 

The plans are now known as Plan A, 
Plan B and Plan C. Plan A is essentially 
the plan adopted in 1926. Plan B is a less 
stringent one, permits both herds, the in- 
fected and the non-infected herds, to be kept 
on the same farm, and permits the use, on 
neutral ground, of the same bull for both 
herds. The clean herd is required: to be 
tested at six-month intervals. Calves may 
be fed on infected milk until six months 
of age and then, after 30 days isolation, 
added to the free herd if they are negative to 
the agglutination test. Plan C is even more 
liberal from the viewpoint of the live stock 
owner, and a plan that any owner can carry 
out without much expense to him and thus 
improve the conditions of his herd. It is 


hoped that the educational effect of the plan 
will be such as to lead him to adopt Plan B 
or Plan A later. 

To date 705 owners have adopted Plan C, 
151 Plan B and 128 are operating under 


Plan A. 

Blood for the agglutination test is in all 
cases, collected by an approved veterinarian. 
The tube method or slow method is used, 
and the tests are all made at the University 
laboratories, except that the rapid (plate 
method of making the agglutination test) 
test is permitted for the shipment of cattle 
to states approving that test. 

In 1926 tests were made of 3,500 animals. 
In 1927, 6,800 were tested. In 1929, 12,000, 
and in 1930, that is at the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30th, 29,000 were tested. In the 
last six months, 13,000 have been tested, a 
total of 65,699 since the work was begun in 
1926. 

The number of animals giving a doubtful 
reaction and classed as suspects, has always 
been comparatively high—usually 4% or 
more and sometimes as high as 10%. Of 
these suspects, 90% were found to be nega- 
tive at a test 30 days later, and about 10% 
were found positive. 

To prevent Minnesota from becoming the 
dumping ground for reacting animals found 
in adjoining states, a regulation preventing 
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the importation of animals that have reacted 
to the test has been adopted by the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board. However, there is 
an occasional breeder that wishes to procure 
a pure-bred animal that is a reactor, and 
permits are given under certain conditions 
for the purchase of such animals, which vir- 
tually remain in quarantine permanently. 

In 18 months, 9,670 cows have been tested 
at the South St. Paul Yards by the rapid 
plate method for export to states that accept 
the rapid test. Of this number, only 2.33% 
gave a positive reaction. In the same period 
about 2,000 animals have been similarly 
tested by veterinarians over the state for 
shipment to states accepting the rapid plate 
test. In these animals, the percentage giving 
positive reactions was 11%. 

The speaker here stated that the probable 
reason that the reactions were more than 
four times as high in cows scattered over 
the state as were found in cows at the South 
St. Paul Yards was that in the Yards many 
young animals had been tested. It would 
appear, however, that a part of the discrep- 
ancy in the number of positive reactors 
found must be due to the fact that many of 
those tested at the South St. Paul Yards are 
in advanced stages of pregnancy (springers) 
and many others have calved within a 30- 
day period and hence, although infected, do 
not react. The fact that such animals are 
tested and shipped out and certified as abor- 
tion free, is fairly certain to bring such test- 
ing into disrepute. 

Continuing, the speaker said that he fore- 
saw the time when Bang’s disease would be 
made a quarantinable disease, but that the 
live stock owners of Minnesota were not yet 
ready for such action, and it would be fu- 
tile to undertake the enforcement of such 
regulations without their support. 

The public health aspect of Bang’s disease 
of cattle, in my opinion, is comparatively 
unimportant. It has been shown that Bang 
bacillus causes undulant fever in man. The 
epidemiologists have succeeded in disclosing 
comparatively few cases in the human fam- 
ily and the majority of these cases were in 
the adult who had been exposed diréctly to 
hogs in packing houses or on the farrh, al- 
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though the present knowledge discloses that 
man can contract it from drinking raw milk. 
When we consider the large amount of raw 
milk that is consumed, the high percentage 
of our dairy herds that contain cattle in- 
fected with Bang’s disease, and the rela- 
tively few persons that become infected by 
drinking the milk, it is conclusive that man 
is not susceptible to this disease of cattle 
and it does not justify us in dealing with 
the disease as a public health problem and 
asking that indemnity be paid for infected 
animals. 

At the present time, distributors of anti- 
gen in Minnesota must make a report of the 
sale and the quantities and to whom sold, to 
the Live Stock Sanitary Board. Veterinarians 
applying the test must report all ‘animals giv- 
ing a positive reaction. Such animals can 
be moved only with a permit and can be dis- 
posed of only for slaughter or to persons 
having knowledge that the animals are in- 
fected. If sent to public stock yards, such 
animals are tagged. Otherwise, they are not 
marked. 

Some veterinarians favor the use of the 
living organism vaccine. The Board re- 
quires that all such vaccinated cattle be re- 
ported and they are subject to the same 
regulations as positive reactors. 





EARLY MILK INSPECTION 

The city of Paris, in 1743, adopted an 
ordinance in which the keeping of cows 
and goats was regulated. The first real 
milk ordinance was later adopted in Eng- 
land in 1860. The city of Boston, Mass., 
in 1864 prohibited the sale of milk from 
diseased cows, and in 1879, appointed a 
milk inspector who had authority to col- 
lect samples of milk. The first bacterial 
counts of milk were made in 1892, at the 
same place, and in the same year in New 
York the milk stations of Nathan Straus 
were established. The boiling of milk, in 
order to sterilize it, was suggested for the 
milk supply of New York by Doctor Jacobi 
in 1873, while this procedure was a routine 
one of Doctor Soxhlet in Germany in 1886. 
This. Wes the actual beginning of pasteuriza- 
tion.x—-Col. Andrew E. Donovan. 


wieats Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13-15, 
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CALCIUM PREPARATIONS IN THE 
TREATMENT OF PARTURIENT 
PARESIS* 


I shall discuss only the use of calcium 
chloride in the treatment of this condition, 
since my experience has been limited to the 
use of this preparation. 

During the past six months I have used 
it in 42 cases of milk fever and my results 
have been nearly 100% perfect. In fact, 
since discontinuing making my injection in 
the mammary vein and using the jugular 
vein exclusively for injection, I have had no 
bad results of any sort, except four recur- 
rences where the animal was milked too soon 
and these cases recovered promptly when 
given a second injection. 

I use a 40cc syringe with a rubber con- 
nection and a 1% inch 16-gauge needle to 
make the injection. I disinfect the site of 
injection, warm the solution and inject it 
slowly. I always instruct the owner of the 
animal not to milk her for 24 hours. Never- 
theless, a number of them have milked the 
cows within a few hours, and in such cases a 
relapse has occurred. 


In two animals the injection was made 
in the mammary vein. In one there was a 
severe slough and in the other a marked 
swelling and induration for a considerable 
period. One of these 42 cases occurred be- 
fore parturition. The cow was treated in 
the usual way and made a good recovery. 
When she was up, I delivered the calf. 


I prefer this treatment to the air treat- 
ment because it makes a better impression 
on the owner and there is no danger of 
mastitis following it as is the case where 
the inflation method is used. I have not yet 
discarded my inflation apparatus. I have a 
good one. I am going to carry it with me 
for the next six months, but if results with 
the calcium treatment during the next six 
months are as good as they have been in 
the past six months, my inflation apparatus 
will be for sale, and very cheap. 


_*Notes from an address by F. M, Wilson, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Vet- 
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' , YE STILL handle many cases of 
choke at the college clinic. These 
chokes are due to turnips, pota- 

toes, beats, hedge apples, finely chopped 

hay, ground feed and a variety of other 
substances. It is our practice always to 
resort first to the mildest form of treat- 
ment that gives promise of being effec- 
tive. This is true whether the case be a 
medical or surgical one and following 
this policy, in many chokes we first give 
subcutaneous injections of arecoline hy- 
drobromide. This stimulates secretion 
and thus lubricates the obstruction in the 

- esophagus. It also stimulates the invol- 

untary muscular fibers and thus aids the 

animal’s effort at swallowing. 


It works better in horses than in cattle 
because the esophagus in horses contains 
far more involuntary muscular fibers than 
does the esophagus in cattle. 

If the use of arecoline hydrobromide is 
not successful in relieving the choke, no 
harm has been done the animal and we 
next employ a probang carefully. Usually 
this probang is only a stomach tube well 
lubricated. If it is unsuccessful, still no 
harm has been done the animal and more 
radical procedures if necessary can be 
undertaken. 

A method we frequently use is to take 
a small sharp pointed bistoury and insert 
it through the skin and esophageal wall 
well into the obstruction. It is then re- 
moved and a probe-pointed bistoury in- 
serted into the same tract and with this 
we attempt to cut the obstruction into 
small pieces. It is usually necessary to 
do this in the case of hedge apples, which 
are ordinarily very difficult to remove un- 
til divided in this manner. 

In this way but little harm is done to 
the esophagus. The incision into it is 
small and following this, we withhold all 
feed and water. After 24 hours, the an- 
imal is watered and after 48 hours a little 





* Notes from an address by Dr. R. R. Dykstra, Man- 
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gruel is given. No solid food is permitted 
for a week and in this time, the incision 
in the esophagus is usually entirely 
healed, but even with care, one sometimes 
gets an esophageal fistula. 

If the obstruction is due to finely 
chopped material such as corn chop or 
finely chopped hay, the skin is divided 
over the esophagus above the obstruction 
and a tape passed around it and the eso- 
phagus ligated. Then with a double flow 
stomach tube, the obstruction is patiently 
washed out. In doing this, it is essential 
not to displace the esophagus; that is, we 
must not reach into the skin incision and 
withdraw the esophagus from it, detach- 
ing it from adherent structures. The 
esophagus must be moved just as little as 
possible, the tape passed around it with 
care. 

If none of the foregoing methods have 
been successful and none of which ser- 
iously harm the animal, we can still re- 
sort to the last measure, which is to cut 
the esophagus open and remove the ob- 
struction through the incision. In this 
case, again the obstruction should be re- 
moved through as small an incision as 
possible, divided up the obstructing mate- 
rial if possible, so that it may be picked 
out with forceps through a small incision. 
The danger here, of course, is a liability 
to fistulous formation and perhaps to 
stricture later. 

Impaction of the Rumen 

At this season of the year, cattle eat 
enormous quantities of dry, indigestible 
material. The rumen becomes distended, 
unable to contract, ceases to function, 
and regurgitation and remastication are 
at an end. Medicinal treatment for the 
milder cases of this type is 2 to 4 drams 
of tarter emetic. It seems to be the best 
rumen stimulant that we possess. 

We do not use a trocar in such cases. 
Anything that can be gotten out through 
the canula can be gotten out through the 
stomach tube, and just aseasily, and with 
less damage to the animal, and it makes 
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a good deal hetter impression on the 
owner. Always, when this material is 
dry, large quantities of water should be 
used injected through the stomach tube 
and epsom salts, one to two pounds, 
should be given. Along with this, the 
rumen should be kneaded. This can be 
done by taking the fist and pushing slowly 
upward and forward in the lower left 
flank with a rotary movement. This 
should be continued for 15 minutes, and 
repeated every two hours for 12 hours. A 
good strong hired man is about the right 
set-up for this treatment. It promotes 
the diffusion of the water and the epsom 
salts through the dry material in the 
rumen and assists the rumen very mate- 
rially in reestablishing peristalsic move- 
ments. 


Indigestion from Foreign Bodies 


Sharp pointed foreign bodies are re- 
sponsible for a considerable amount of in- 
digestion in cows, and of course, for even 
more serious sequalae in some instances. 
One should suspect sharp pointed foreign 
bodies in the reticulum in attacks of in- 
digestion occurring without a known or- 
igin. The animal simply goes off feed 
without any cause that-can be ascertained. 
When this occurs, an exploratory rumen- 
otomy should be carried out, the opera- 
tion is very simple. No harm is done the 
animal by it. She won’t even miss a feed 
because of it. 

We use the Udall operation, using a 
local anesthetic. An incision 6 inches 
long is made through the skin and down 
to the rumen. Four sutures are then in- 
serted, one or either side near the top of 
the incision and another pair below. With 
an assistant holding these sutures the 
rumen can be pulled out to some extent 
through the skin incision. The rumen is 
then incised and its. contents taken out 
by the handful. We think it well even 
when the rumen is pulled out through 
the skin incision in this way, to use the 
rubber sleeve described by Udall, since 
it prevents soiling the edges of the wound 
in the rumen. We remove only the up- 
per half of the contents of the rumen. 











This is the dryer part. The lower half 
is usually more or less liquid.. Then, 
with an arm of average length or longer, 
one can readily reach down into the re- 
ticulum and search for a foreign body and 
remove it if found. In removing the ob- 
ject, care should be taken not to disturb 
the adhesions that may have formed. 
They are a protection against the exten- 
sion of infection as a result of the es- 
caped contents of the reticulum through 
the wound, that may have been made by 
the sharp pointed body. 

If the diagnosis be a mistaken one and 
no sharp pointed body is found, as I said 
before, no harm has been done the animal. 
The number of these acute attacks of in- 
digestion without a known cause is sur- 
prisingly large; an exloratory rumen- 
otomy will reveal a sharp pointed foreign 
body in the reticulum in a majority of 
such cases. 


Traumatic Pericarditis 


We have occasionally operated at the 
college clinic on cases of this nature. In 
the nature of things many such cases are 
incurable and before performing the oper- 
ation one should always make it clear to 
his client that the prognosis is unfavor- 
able. 

Epidural Anesthesia 

This is a procedure that veterinarians 
do not use nearly enough. I was aston- 
ished to see in examining the new edition 
of a recently issued text-book on surgery, 
that only a few lines are used in describ- 
ing this operation and the description 
given is not in accordance with American 
practices, since the operator is told to 
make the injection at a point where it 
would be a subdural one and not an epi- 
dural one, and in this, there is danger. 

In the medical profession, subdural 
anesthesia has been used for more than a 
generation. A great deal of work and a 
great deal of experiment has been carried 
on to get away from the dangers of sub- 
dural puncture; but it contains always an 
element of danger. Fortunately, in an- 
imals, we do not have this to contend with 
at all because if the injection is made at 
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the right place the anesthetic is deposited 
epidurally, the anesthetic is effective and 
the injection entirely safe. 

In the horse, the injection should be 
made between the first and second seg- 
ments of the coccyx. In the cow, it should 
be made between the last segment of the 
sacrum and the first segment of the coc- 
cyx, or as in the horse in the first inter- 
coccygeal space. 

In the dog and cat the injection is to 
be made farther forward. In these an- 
imals the spinal cord terminates farther 
forward and the injection should be made 
between the last lumbar vertebra and the 
sacrum. 

With this form of anesthesia one can 
perform every sort of operation back of 
the diaphragm and it will be entirely 
painless. We use it in a large variety of 
cases in our clinic—spaying, uterine pro- 
lapses, dystocia, embryotomy, operations 
on the feet, operations on the udder, etc. 
It is strictly routine in our clinic and in 
indicated cases, students who are prepar- 
ing the animals for the operation inject 
the anesthetic without saying anything to 
the clinician about it. 

No veterinarian can be justified in per- 
forming a painful operation in this region 
without such anesthesia. It is so simple, 
safe and easily administered and the re- 
sults of the anesthetic are so satisfactory 
that it should be very widely employed 
by the practitioner. 

Sterility 

Most cases of sterility presented at our 
clinic fall into one of the four following 
classes: (1) Purulent metritis; (2) re- 
tained corpus luteum; (3) granular vagi- 
nitis; (4) functional sterility. 

The number of uteri of sterile cows that 
contain anywhere from a teaspoonful to 
a quart or more of pus is truly surpris- 
ing. We had sent up to our clinic the 
uteri of twelve animals that were sent to 
the packing house on account of sterility. 
In each uterus we found a quantity of 
pus. Dr. C. H. Case of Ohio, who was 
out at our conference, emphasized the 
frequency of this condition and stated 
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that in his practice it was responsible for 
more sterility than all other causes com- 
bined. We found Doctor Case’s method 
of treating these cases quite effective. 

He dilates the cervix to permit an ex- 
amination of the interior of the uterus, 
and then washes it out with a solution of 
sterilac (10 grains to one gallon of water), 
and continues this until the return flow is 
entirely free of pus. He then injects into 
the uterus 10cc of a 1:1000 solution of 
mercurochrome, or if one objects to the 
color, mercurophen. The animal is then 
bred the first time she comes in heat. 

In the second classification, due to re- 
tained corpus luteum, the cause is of 
course removed by manual expression of 
the corpora lutea, and the animal is bred 
when she comes in heat. At this point, it 
might be well to call attention to a wrong 
impression that is held by some veteri- 
narians. Some seem to think that the ex- 
pression of the corpus luteum in the preg- 
nant animal will always result in abor- 
tion. This is not true. The expression 
of the corpus luteum results in abortion 
only up to the time the fetal membranes 
are formed, that is up until about the end 
of the second month. After the fetal 
membranes have formed, squeezing out 
of the corpus luteum does not cause abor- 
tion. 

The treatment of the third class of 
sterility, granular vaginitis consists in 
douching with a mild antiseptic. Some- 
times it is necessary to continue it for a 
considerable period, sometimes recovery 
is very prompt. 

The fourth class of cases of sterility has 
been termed functional sterility because 
one can find nothing wrong whatever ; no 
pathological lesions can be discovered 
even after careful palpation. It is a pe- 
culiarity of this type of sterility that 
young cows come in heat more or less 
regularly and older animals do not. 

We use ovarian extract for this type of 
sterility. We have tried many of the ex- 
tracts obtainable on the market, but now 
make our own from ovaries procured 
from the packers. We have been success- 
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ful in curing 75 per cent of this type of 
sterility. 
Udder Infections 


An early diagnosis of cases of mastitis 
is very important not only to the control 
of spread of the infection in the herd, and 
to treat the cases with best chances of re- 
covery, but to protect the milk supply. 

Some measures that we have found use- 
ful in detecting the early stages of mild 
catarrhal (streptococcic) mastitis may be 
useful. Of course, the commonest method 
heretofore employed has been to milk 
onto a fine strainer and if small flocules 
are found, to subject the udder to further 
examination. It is even better to use a 
fine-texture, black cloth and milk about 
four streams onto it. The flocules show 
up very readily on black cloth. 

Another method is to use a solution of 
brom-cresol-purple. One drop of this so- 
lution added to 3cc of milk gives a light 
grey color in normal milk. If there is an 
inflammatory process present in the udder 
and the milk is of lower acidity, the color 
is bluish. An even easier method of using 
the brom-cresol-purple test is to saturate 
strips of filter paper in this solution and 
dry them and then dip these in suspected 
milk. The color changes are the same as 
in the solution. It gives a quick accurate 
and very delicate test. 

Cows giving infected milk should, of 
course, be isolated until further examina- 
tion can be carried out. We find baeterins 
useful in the treatment of this condition. 
The dose 1s given every three days until 
the animal recovers and after that, every 
three months until the end of that lacta- 
tion period. 

We think it worth while to give all an- 
imals suffering from mastitis formalin in- 
ternally. One to one-and-one-halfounce 
doses well diluted in milk or water. We 
know that formalin administered in this 
way is eliminated in part with the milk 
and apparently in some degree inhibits 
bacterial activity in the udder. 

Sometimes it is desirable to dry up one 
quarter of the udder. We found the 
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method reported by Dr. H. E. Bemis, as 
used in Sweden, a good one. 
of injection into the quarter of about 
300ce of a 1:1000 solution of nitrate of 
silver. Let it remain for four days and. 
then milk out. The results have been 
good. Some have reported that at the 
next lactation period the quarter has func- 
tioned normally. 
Foot Rot 

We find lots of trouble among the cattle 
of our section from foot rot. The skin be- 
tween the toes becomes macerated from 
exposure to wet, mud and manure, per- 
mits the infection to gain access to the 
foot and it usually extends to the distal 
joint or the corono-suffraginal joint. 

We tried opening up the infected tract, 
the use of antiseptics and supplying good 
drainage, but the results were unsatisfac- 
tory. We now amputate the toes accord- 
ing to the method of Frost in all such 
conditions. 

If the infection is in the lower joint of 
the foot, draw an imaginary line from the 
junction of the hoof and the hair in front 
to the junction of the middle and poster- 
ior third of the planter surface of the sole 
of the foot, and cut down through on 
this line with a.saw. By-all means use a 
surgical saw. It is inexcusable for a vet- 
erinarian to borrow the owner’s carpenter 
saw for this purpose. If he does so, the 
owner will think very little of the oper- 
ation and may attempt it the next time 
himself. Where the toe is cut through 
on this line, the joint between the middle 
and the distal phalanx will be exposed. 
We then remove the articular cartilage 
with a currette bandage the foot and al- 
low the bandage to remain on until it 
wears off. 

If the infection has extended to the 
corono-suffraginal joint, we like to ampu- 
tate by the flap method just above the 
joint. The after treatment is the same as 
for the lower operation. 


Dehorning 


Veterinarians are occasionally called 
upon to dehorn a family cow. The method 


It consists . 
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we use for this is not applicable for use in 
range cattle or where herds of consider- 
able size are dehorned, and it is unneces- 
sary for young animals, but in the family 
cow, we think it well to make a nice sur- 
gical job of dehorning. These cows are 
usually regarded by the owner with a 
good deal of sentiment, and it distresses 
them beyond measure to have the animal 
bawling and struggling and to have blood 
strewn all over the place. We do not like 
the saw for this operation, mainly be- 
cause it appears so crude and painful. 
The dehorning shears is to be preferred to 
the saw on the ground of appearance. 
Another advantage that the shears pos- 
sess over the dehorning saw, is that par- 
ticles of bone dust will not get into the 
cavities and delay healing. 

Clean up the site of the operation as 
for any surgical operation and inject an 
anesthetic into the skin at the base of 
the horns. This but partially anesthet- 
izes the field of operation, however. The 
horn is then cut off with the dehorning 
shears, a pad of cotton placed over the 
wound and then bandaged snugly by 
passing the bandage round the upper part 
of the head and around the base of both 
horns. This bandage can be left on for a 
considerable period and protects the an- 
imal from getting foreign material or in- 
fection into the cavities left by dehorning. 
Owners appreciate the surgical appear- 
ance of such an operation and it actually 
is better than the common method of 
herdsmen. 


Calf Scours 


In our college herd, as in a great many 
herds over the country, we have had 
much trouble with the loss of calves from 
scours two to ten days after birth. We 
have adopted a rather elaborate proced- 
ure that has given us very gratifying re- 
sults in the prevention of this loss. I do 
not think the plan is practical for every 
dairy herd. It could not be carried out 
by-all breeders, but using any part of it 
will help some, and just the nearer you 
can get the dairymen to carry out this 
plan, the better will be his results. 
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The plan we follow is this: When the 
animal is ready to calve, she is given a 
vaginal douch of a solution of mercuric 
chloride 1:3000. When the membranes 
appear and the “waters” have been dis- 
charged, we wash off the hind quarters 
of the animal with a 1:500 solution of 
mecuric chloride. I should say that the 
animal is put into a thoroughly clean 
maternity stall to calve and when the 
calf is dropped, it is dropped on clean 
bedding. Immediately, all the mucous is 
squeezed out from the umbical cord and 
a pleget of cotton saturated in a 5% solu- 
tion of formalin is held on the cord for 
five minutes. This will cause the cord 
to dry up very quickly. As soon as the 
calf is born, with a hand carefully disin- 
fected, all mucus is removed from the 
mouth and a woven wire muzzle is put 
on. The calf must wear this muzzle con- 
stantly for three weeks except when feed- 
ing. 

If the fingers are used in teaching the 
calf to drink, they are first disinfected. 
Then, any calf that shows the slightest 
evidence of scouring, coughing or any 
other illness is removed immediately 
from the healthy calves and kept away. 
Such calves are taken care of by a sepa- 
rate attendant, or if cared for by the same 
attendant, he is required to wear rubbers 
while in the pen and to remove them 
when leaving the pen. No calf is ever per- 
mitted to come in contact with an abort- 
ing cow or one that gives birth to a pre- 
mature calf. 

For feeding the calf, we use Hart’s 
method, giving the calf only 5% of its own 
weight in milk the first day, and increasing 
this 1% daily for ten days when of course 
it will be getting 15% of its own weight 
daily. All milk is withheld from the calf 
that scours and it is given'the same quan- 
tity of barley water, that is 5% of its weight 
on the first day, 6% on the second day, etc. 
All calves that scour are given an anti-scour 
serum and in herds where scours is preva- 
lent, we advise giving the cow the serum 
a day or two before the calf is born. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The Enforcement of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act and the Federal In- 
secticide Act Against Misbranded 
Veterinary Remedies* 


By H. E. MOSKEY, Food and Drug Administration, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


beled for veterinary use are subject to 

the requirements of the Federal food and 
drugs act, passed by Congress in 1906. —In- 
secticides and fungicides, labeled for veteri- 
nary use, when shipped in interstate com- 
merce, are subject to the requirements of 
the Federal insecticides act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1910. These acts, in so far as 
branding is concerned, have jurisdiction only 
over labelings and circulars accompanying 
the shipments of the article, and do not 
have any jurisdiction over false and ex- 
travagant claims made for products in news- 
papers, farm papers, agricultural journals, 
radio, etc., or for claims made in circulars 
distributed separately. The Post Office De- 
partment has jurisdiction over printed mat- 
ter sent through the mails and the Federal 
Trade Commission has authority over unfair 
trade practices, which includes some adver- 
tising. Complaints regarding such practices 
should be submitted direct to the Govern- 
ment agency having jurisdiction. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is cooperating with 
all Government agencies to eliminate false 
and fraudulent claims made for drugs and 
insecticides. 

Prior to the year 1927, the efforts of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to enforce 
the Federal food and drugs act as applied 
to veterinary medicines, were more or less 
limited to such products as hog-cholera, and 
contagious-abortion remedies. In the reor- 
ganization of the Department in 1927, the 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration 
was created as a regulatory unit to enforce 


[ ices for vet shipments of drugs la- 


*A paper delivered before the Maryland Veterinary 
— Association, Baltimore, Maryland, January 15, 


several acts of Congress. At that time, the 
services of a veterinarian were secured to 
assist in an active program of enforcement 
of the Federal food and drugs act and the 
Federal insecticide act directed against inter- 
state shipments of misbranded veterinary 
preparations. The name of the Administra- 
tion was changed, in July, 1930, to the 
“Food and Drug Administration.” 


To enforce these acts effectively, it is 
absolutely essential to have the support and 
cooperation of the veterinary profession as 
a whole. Without this cooperation, the Ad- 
ministration is helpless, so far as the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the acts 
against false therapeutic veterinary claims 
is concerned. No action can be taken under 
the laws against a drug product unless the 
claims are considered beyond the therapeutic 
limitations of ‘the ingredients, as judged by 
the consensus of modern veterinary-medical 
opinion. This consensus of modern veter- 
inary opinion must be established in court. 
Under the Federal food and drugs act, the 
Government is placed under the obligation 
where action is taken to prove that the 
therapeutic claims are false and fraudulent. 
The question is frequently asked, “Who 
determines whether or not the labeling con- 
stitutes misbranding?”’ The Federal courts, 
alone, have the authority to rule upon the 
legality of products coming within the scope 
of these acts. The Department is charged 
merely with the administrative responsibility 
of referring cases to the courts for trial 
where, after a thorough investigation of all 
the facts, it is concluded that a violation of 
the law exists. In the Department’s investi- 
gation of any particular product, the first 
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step is to submit the product to chemical 
analysis. The next step is to determine 
whether or not the claims made on the label- 
ing express promises in excess of the known 
pharmacological action of the ingredients, 
individually or in combination. All infor- 
mation available bearing on the subject is 
obtained. The Department gets from lead- 
ing veterinarians the actual opinions held by 
that profession. It may also be necessary 
for the Administration to have actual tests 
conducted by competent investigators to de- 
termine whether or not the claims made for 
the particular product are justified. It must 
be remembered, however, that these laws 
were not created to prevent manufacturers 
from selling legitimate drugs, insecticides 
and fungicides to the public. Their enforce- 
ment prevents dishonest competition in the 
sale of medicines. The purpose of these 
laws is to prevent the public from being 
misled or deceived by the products or by 
claims made on the labeling. In so far as 
the language used in the labeling is con- 
cerned, the Supreme Court has said, refer- 
ring to the Food and Drugs act that: 


The statute is plain and direct. Its comprehen- 
sive terms condemn every statement, design, and 
device which may mislead or deceive. Deception 
may result from the use of standards not technically 
false or which may be literally true. The aim of 
the statute is to prevent that resulting from indi- 
rection and ambiguity as well as from statements 
which are false. It is not difficult to choose state- 
ments, designs and devices which will not deceive. 
Those which are ambiguous and liable to mislead 
should be read favorably to the accomplishment of 
the purpose of the act. 


While the force of the Administration is 
inadequate to permit it to proceed instantly 
against all misbranded veterinary products 
which may be distributed in interstate com- 
merce, many of the manufacturers of veter- 
inary proprietary preparations have been in- 
vestigated during the past few years. A 
large majority of these manufacturers have 
either voluntarily taken the misbranded 
products off the market or have revised the 
labelings or formulas to meet the require- 
ments of the laws. Court action under the 
laws is relatively infrequent compared with 
voluntary compliance. Some of the court 
cases have been contested and are now 
pending. 
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Under the terms of the laws, the Depart- 
ment has no authority to make public the 
results of its investigation of any product 
except in the manner prescribed by the laws, 
which is in the form of a notice of judg- 
ment issued after the case is terminated by 
the court. Copies of these notices of judg- 
ment are mailed to the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Pharmaceuticals of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


Examples of our activities may be men- 
tioned at this time. A certain manufacturer 
of an abortion remedy containing ingredients 
such as phenol, salol, and other drugs, 
changed his labeling, omitting specific refer- 
ences to abortion. The revised labeling re- 
ferred to some of the symptoms of the 
disease, contagious abortion, as retained 
after-birth, losing calves and barrenness, or 
sterility. Obviously, such revised labeling 
of this product did not meet the require- 
ments of the law. Several interstate ship- 
ments of it were seized. As a result, all 
interstate shipments of the product were 
recalled by the manufacturer. 


Inasmuch as modern veterinary science 
does not recognize any drug or mixture of 
drugs as being effective in the treatment of 
contagious abortion of cattle, dysentery or 
scours of calves, sterility or barrenness, hog 
cholera, hog flu, fowl cholera, pullorum dis- 
ease or diarrhea of chicks, coccidiosis, roup, 
chicken-pox or diphtheria, gapes of chicks, 
black-head of turkeys, influenza, distemper 
or strangles, and-heaves of horses, active 
steps have been taken by the Administration 
to remove products labeled as treatments 
for these diseases from interstate distribu- 
tion. Press notices have been issued to the 
public and trade, calling attention to these 
facts. Copies of these notices may be se- 
cured from the Department upon request. 

In our survey of preparations for hogs, 
we find that hundreds of manufacturers are 
distributing products labeled for the disease 
known as necrotic enteritis. Given proper 


sanitary precautions and the use of a sooth- 
ing diet, the disease, in the early stages, is 
more or less self-limiting in nature, causing 
the users of fake preparations to accredit 
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the cure to the worthless medicine. Prep- 
arations recommended for the prevention 
and cure of this disease consequently have 
had wide usage. The claims are based on 
the sodium hydroxide content, which ranges 
from 2 to 5% in the product as sold. The 
labeling directs that one quart of the rem- 
edy should be diluted with fifteen gallons 
of water, and added to three bushels of oats 
which are fed after ten hours soaking. The 
amount of sodium hydroxide which an av- 
erage size pig would consume daily from 
eating this mixture would probably not ex- 
ceed one to two grams, which would pre- 
sumably be changed to sodium carbonate. 
It is reasonable to assume, from our knowl- 
edge of physiology, that this amount of 
sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate upon 
entering the stomach would react with the 
hydrochloric acid and be changed to sodium 
chloride before reaching the intestinal tract 
where the actual lesions of this disease are 
located. There is no evidence, as far as the 
Administration can determine, that any 
properly controlled tests have shown that 
there is any drug or mixture of drugs which 
can be depended upon to prevent or cure 
necrotic enteritis of hogs. It is apparent 
that these products cannot be truthfully 
represented to the public for this purpose. 


In view of the importance to the live stock 
industry of internal parasites from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, an official notice was 
issued, on June 18, 1929, to the manufac- 
turers and to the public through the press 
that worm expellers must be labeled cor- 
rectly to meet the requirements of the law. 
The notice called attention to the fact that 
no drug or mixture of drugs now known 
can truthfully be offered to the public as an 
expeller or vermifuge for all types of worms 
which may infest poultry or other animals. 
The unqualified use of the terms, “worm 
expeller” and “vermifuge,” without. indi- 
cating in prominent type the specific worm 
or worms for which the preparation can be 
depended upon to be effective, constitutes 
misbranding within the meaning of the law. 
Mineral mixtures, stock powders, condi- 
tioners, and tonics for live stock, when rep- 
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resented by manufacturers as controlling 
worm infestation, are misbranded. Actual 
tests of some of the products investigated, 
containing mixtures of, ingredients repre- 
sented in various text-books as having 
anthelmintic action, showed the products to 
be ineffective for expelling any type of 
worm. Critical tests have shown that some 
drugs when used alone are efficacious in 
expelling certain types of worms, but if 
mixed with other known anthelmintics may 
be rendered non-efficacious. One manufac- 
turer, a graduate veterinarian, vigorously 
protested the Administration’s criticism of 
the labeling of his vermifuge product for 
round, tape, and hookworms of dogs. Our 
chemical analysis showed the product to con- 
tain less than minimum doses of oil of 
chenopodium, carbon tetrachloride, tetra- 
chlorethylene, oleoresin of aspidium, and 
extract of areca nut. Owing to the state- 
ment of the veterinarian that his twenty- 
five years of experience in the practice of 
veterinary medicine had proved beyond any 
doubt that the product was effective for the 
types of worms indicated, critical tests were 
conducted on a large number of dogs. The 
results showed that the product failed effec- 
tively to remove any type of roundworms, 
tapeworms, or hookworms. Many manu- 
facturers of products containing known 
anthelmintic doses of nicotine sulfates, have 
changed their labelings from such state- 
ments as, “removes all worms from poultry,” 
to “removes the large roundworms (asca- 
ridia) from poultry.” 

Many other preparations, bearing false 
and fraudulent claims, receive constant at- 
tention by the Administration. These in- 
clude such products as mineral mixtures, 
stock powders, conditioners, tonics, cod liver 
oil preparations, liniments, salves, caustics, 
blisters, disinfectants, antiseptics, fly killers 
and repellants, flea and lice powders and 
liquids, dips for animals, mange ointments, 
lotions and liquids. 

Our work on worthless and misbranded 
antiseptics for human and animal use re- 
sulted, within the last few years, in an inves- 
tigation of more than one thousand products, 
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most of which were tested bacteriologically. 
Few manufacturers had ever tested their an- 
tiseptics bacteriologically, the survey re- 
vealed. Some were under the impression 
that a chemical, such as carbolic acid, would 
be antiseptic no matter how weak a solution 
was used, or in what menstrum it was car- 
ried. Hundreds of so-called antiseptic prep- 
arations were found misbranded as to anti- 
septic properties and bearing false therapeu- 
tic claims. In fact, two of the so-called an- 
tiseptics examined actually contained living 
bacteria. Action has also been taken against 
products labeled as intestinal or internal an- 
tiseptics. When we taken into considera- 
tion the length of the intestinal tract and the 
resulting dilution of the small amount of 
medicament with the intestinal contents, it is 
very doubtful if there is any such thing as 
an intestinal antiseptic. Furthermore, there 
is no information based on scientific tests, 
available, that there is any justification for 
such claims. The Administration, therefore, 
has not hesitated to take action against prod- 
ucts labeled in this manner, regardless of the 
composition. Since so many products, rep- 
resented as intestinal antiseptics for veteri- 
nary use, found on the market recently con- 
tained various forms of sulpho-carbolates, 
bacteriological tests were conducted to de- 
termine whether or not they had any anti- 
septic action in the presence of serum or 
other organic matter. The tests showed that 
products of this character had no antiseptic 
action in any dilution against B. typhosus in 
the presence of organic matter. 

A survey of preparations labeled for in- 
creasing egg production, fertility and hatch- 
ability of eggs, revealed the fact that many 
such products are on the market. Since no 
known drug, or combination of drugs, when 
fed to poultry, can be considered to increase 
egg production, 

The so-called “conditioners,” and many 
other products, have often been found to be 
labeled for increasing .weight or milk pro- 
duction. The use of the word, “health;” in 
the labeling of products of this character has 
been found to be badly abused by manufac- 
turers. On January 20, and April 4, 1930, 


press notices were issued to the public and 
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to the trade relative to the unwarranted use 
of the word, “health,” in the labelings of 
drug preparations for animals, and to the 
effect that milk production of dairy cows 
cannot be increased by the feeding of any 
drug or combination of drugs now known to 
veterinary science. A number of the so- 
called “health liquids” have been seized in 
the enforcement of the law. A judgment, 
the notice of which was not long ago pub- 
lished by the Department, was secured 
against a product known as “Cow Tone, a 
Milk Producer.” The false and misleading 
statements appearing on the label and on the 
literature sent with the preparation claimed 
that the product, when fed to cows, “in- 
creases the milk” and that “nothing has been 
so consistently popular as Cow Tone in 
making milk because there is nothing else 
so consistently good. Takes the place of 
green pastures and makes it pay.” The 
preparation was further lauded as “the se- 
cret of success in the science of milk mak- 
ing.” 

Another interesting example of the Ad- 
ministration’s enforcement work is a prod- 
uct labeled “Save your fowl with our Poul- 
try Remedy for the treatment of cholera, 
gapes, diarrhea, roup, limberneck and cer- 
tain other diseases.” Needless to say, our 
examination revealed nothing in this prod- 
uct which would justify these claims. A 
representative of the manufacturer called 
at the Administration and insisted that the 
claims were justified, particularly in view of 
the thousands of letters and testimonials re- 
ceived from purchasers. After a discussion 
of the therapeutic limitations of the ingredi- 
ents of this product in the treatment of 
diseases, the firm’s representative realized 
that the Administration, in the enforcement 
of the law, would not sanction any further 
distribution of this product labeled in any 
manner as a treatment for any of the dis- 
eases mentioned. The labeling of this prod- 
uct was, therefore, changed, and the claims 
were limited to those of a tonic and appe- 
tizer for poultry. It may be mentioned 
here that the use of the word “tonic” in the 
labeling of drug products is considered to 
constitute misbranding unless the product 
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actually contains therapeutically significant 
amounts of ingredients known to have tonic 
properties. 

As a result of our activities within the 
past few years in removing from the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce products la- 
beled for white diarrhea of chicks the claims 
for many of these products were changed 
to “Diarrhea Medicines.” Some of these 
products contain astringent ingredients, but 
since diarrhea is merely a symptom of many 
diseases, and the use of an astringent will 
not remove the causative factor, the Admin- 
istration regards such products labeled as 
diarrhea medicines as misbranded. 

Under the Federal insecticide act, mange 
preparations are considered misbranded un- 
less the labeling of the product, often in- 
cluding the name, is properly qualified to 
show the specific type of mange for which 
the product can be depended upon as an 
effective treatment. This act, in addition, 
requires that if the preparation contains any 
inert ingredient, its label must bear a state- 
ment of the correct names and percentage 
amounts of each and every inert ingredient, 
or, in lieu of this, a statement of the correct 
names and percentage amounts of each and 
every active ingredient, together with the 
total percentage of the inert ingredients. 
Hundreds of mange preparations distributed 
in interstate commerce have been investi- 
gated during the past few years. Many 
of these products have actually been tested 
on animals. While most of them were 
found effective in the treatment of sarcoptic 
mange, none of the products tested was 
found to be effective for demodectic mange 
of dogs or other animals. 

On July 8, 1929, an official notice was 
issued by the Department to manufacturers 
of dog medicines. This notice informed the 
manufacturers that, in view of the fact that 
there is no drug or mixture of drugs now 
known to veterinary science to be a depend- 
able treatment for such dog ailments as dis- 
temper, the so-called “running,” or “bark- 
ing” fits, black tongue, or demodectic or 
follicular mange, interstate shipments of 
products labeled for these diseases are sub- 
ject to seizure action under the law. 
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The Administration, in the enforcement 
of the insecticide act, has done and is doing 
much work in making chemical analyses and 
testing disinfectants bacteriologically. Prod- 
ucts labeled for external parasites such as 
lice, fleas, flies, screw worms and grubs, or 
for various forms of scabies of live stock, 
have been studied. It is gratifying to add, 
however, that in practically all cases where 
the manufacturers’ attention was called to 
the objectionable statements, changes were 
made to bring the labels into strict accord 
with the facts. It is because of the co- 
operation evidenced here, as in many other 
of our activities, that we feel much is being 
accomplished to the material advantage of 
the manufacturers and purchasers of drugs, 
insecticides and fungicides. 

During the past four or five years the 
Administration has given continuous atten- 
tion to standard pharmaceutical products to 
assure a high degree of accuracy in their 
compounding. The physician and the vet- 
erinarian usually have no means of deter- 
mining whether or not a tablet contains the 
amount of ingredient claimed upon the label. 
A tincture of nux vomica, which is deficient 
in strychnine, may look just like one that 
meets the pharmacopeial requirements. 
Variations from the standards in products 
of this kind can be determined only by 
analysis. The Administration has analyzed 
thousands of samples of these products. As 
already indicated this has not been a spo- 
radic investigation, but has been continuous. 
Numerous: cases, in which the variations 
from standards have been regarded as ex- 
ceeding the limits justified by the best com- 
mercial manufacturing processes, have been 
referred to the courts. The courts have 
indicated their appreciation of the serious- 
ness of the offenses by the imposition of 
substantial fines, in many cases exceeding 
$1,000. As a result the quality of pharma- 
ceuticals now available to practitioners is 
as a rule excellent. It is the Administra- 
tion’s purpose to continue actively until all 
pharmaceuticals found on the market subject 
to the act are manufactured under conditions 
of control which insures their accuracy. 
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Veterinary Education* 


LL education changes. There is an un- 
A= a feeling that things educational, 
as they stand today, are not entirely 
satisfactory. This applies to all departments 
of education, not alone to veterinary educa- 
tion, and involves both content and methods. 
In 1900 we had in this country five state 
veterinary colleges and 13 private schools. 
Only 240 men graduated prior to 1900 from 
veterinary schools now in existence. There 
have been graduated in North America, alto- 
gether, 19,600 veterinarians. They have 
come from 43 different colleges, and there 
are only 11 of these veterinary colleges in 
the United States today. Nearly 10,000 
veterinarians, or slightly more than half of 
the total number graduated, were graduated 
from five schools, all closed except the 
Ontario Veterinary College, which is now 
a small factor in the supplying of véter- 
inarians for the United States. 

Seven thousand, or nearly one-half of all 
the veterinarians graduated in this country 
since the beginning, graduated in the decade, 
1908 to 1918. Fortunately, they will not 
drop out of the profession in a single decade. 

When our veterinary colleges of today re- 
place one of their own graduates, they must 
also replace three graduates from schools 
that have closed. In the decade, from 1920 
to 1930, our veterinary colleges graduated an 
average of 130 per year, less than three per 
state. We can’t think of keeping up our 
profession that way. In 1910 there were 
6,600 veterinarians in this country between 
the ages of 20 and 44 years and only 5,000 
over 44 years of age. In 1930 there were 
7,000, 35 to 54 years of age, and 3,000 over 
that age, or in excess of 10,000 over 35 years 
of age. We had only about 1,800 under that 
age. It is estimated that in 1940 (ten years 
from now, and in the future, it will require 
five years to produce a veterinarian) we will 
have 6,500 to 7,000 veterinarians over 45 
years of age, and only about 1,700, plus what 
we graduate under that age. It is evident 





* Notes from an address by C. H. Stange, Ames, Iowa, 
at the banquet of the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa 
any Medical Association, Des Moines, January 14, 


that a very large percentage of our profes- 
sion will approach the age of retirement dur- 
ing the next ten years. It is estimated that 
we will need approximately 4,000 veterinary 
graduates during the next ten years. 

During the last ten years, as stated, our 
colleges graduated only 130 veterinarians 
per year. At the rate at which veterinarians 
were graduated during the past ten years, it 
would take 93 years to replace our profes- 
sion. There is little use to spend money for 
research if you do not have men to put it 
into practice. On the basis of our gradu- 
ation of veterinarians during the past ten 
years, we cannot maintain the profession. 

In Europe, in spite of the poverty that has 
followed the World war, in spite of the high 
taxes and the difficulty of getting funds for 
almost any project, Germany, France and 
Italy are erecting new buildings at the veter- 
inary colleges and increasing their staffs. 
This is being done after 100 to 170 years 
of experience with veterinary medicine. 
They know. from this experience that the 
veterinary profession renders a great service 
to animal industry and public health, and 
must be supported. All of the European 
schools require two years of college work as 
prerequisite to matriculation for a veterinary 
course and the course continues over four 
and one-half years, except in Holland and 
Denmark, which have five and one-half year 
courses. The United States has the lowest 
matriculation and. the lowest graduation re- 
quirements in its veterinary colleges of any 
leading civilized country in the world. 

The veterinary profession, 25 years hence, 
will be just what it is made by those who 
are entering our veterinary colleges and 
graduating from them at this time, and the 
veterinary colleges, by the type of men that 
they admit and the qualifications of the men 
they graduate, hold in their hands the fate 
of the veterinary profession of the future. 
In order to meet our obligations, not only 
professional, but public support, is essential. 
It is clearly evident that the veterinary col- 
leges of the United States are not equipped 
at present to meet future needs. 
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European Veterinary Colleges’ 


located for the most part in beautiful 
parks. They stress beauty more than 
we do. Our college buildings approach the 
factory type. They try to avoid it. Appre- 


Ti European veterinary colleges are 


ciation of the beautiful is a part of education. 


The European schools do not have deans, 
as we have them, but the colleges are gov- 
erned or administrated by a group of pro- 
fessors, one of which is elected as director, 
usually for a period of two years. At the 
end of that time, he goes back to his regular 
work, and a new professor is elected. That 
has one distinct advantage over our method, 
in that it does not take a good man from 
teaching or research and put him into an 
office job and administrative work. 

There is a feeling that American institu- 
tions of learning are over-organized in the 
administrative end, and that many good men 
have been diverted from important work in 
teaching and research to make office slaves. 

On the average, the professors of Euro- 
pean schools (usually heads of departments ) 
are better trained than in our schools. There 
are two principal reasons for this: The en- 
trance requirements are in no case less than 
what corresponds in the United States to 
two years of college work. The course in 
all the schools is four and one-half years, 
except the Holland and Denmark school, and 
in these the course is five and one-half years. 
In most cases, after completing the college 
course, the student is required to spend at 
least six months as an assistant to an ap- 
proved practitioner. After this he is given 
not a degree, but a certificate which entitles 
him to practice (approbierte tierarzt). He 
must go back to school and do additional 
work and pass a special examination to get 
his degree. 

The second reason for the excellence of 
professors is: Education is more highly 
valued in Europe than in this country and 
not so much stress is placed upon earning 
capacity. A professor in Europe has a high 





* Notes from an address by C. H. Stange, Ames, Iowa, 
at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13-15, 1931. 


social standing. He is looked up to and the 
greatest ambition of a good student is to be- 
come a great professor himself; for this he 
is willing to work for years as assistant at a 
pittance to acquire a professorship; thus the 
colleges get the pick of the students, the very 
best men. 

The first veterinary college was estab- 
lished by Bourgelat at Lyons, France, in 
1761. France has three veterinary colleges, 
one at Toulouse, one at Alfort and one at 
Lyons, the oldest. They admit only 100 stu- 
dents to the three institutions a year. I was 
told the entrance requirements for veteri- 
nary schools are higher than for the medical 
schools. In addition to having the same edu- 
cational training that the medical student 
must have, the veterinary student takes a 
competitive examination, and of those pass- 
ing the examination, the 100 ranking highest 
in grades are admitted to the schools; 50 to 
Alfort, 25 to Toulouse and 25 to Lyons. 
These students are for the most part housed 
in the college buildings. They are allowed 
off the grounds only from -6:00 to 9:00 
P. M. on Thursdays, and submit to other 
restrictions that would be most irksome to 
American students. 

In most other countries, however, the stu- 
dents are allowed more liberty than in our own 
schools. The student is largely on his own, 
he can attend classes or cut them, but he 
must pass a very searching examination at 
the end of each course, and usually unless he 
is very attentive to his work, he fails to pass. 

At the entrance to the Alfort school, there 
are three statues, Bourgelat, Nocard and 
3ouley. This is customary in Europe. They 
do honor to the great men of the profession. 
Most of the European schools have exten- 
sive buildings. At Alfort they are just com- 
pleting a small animal building at a cost of 
$80,000, which is very good and would prob- 
ably cost $150,000 if built here. Their mu- 
seum contains 10,000 specimens. They have 
a library of 40,000 volumes which includes 
many old and very valuable books. 

Italy has ten veterinary colleges. The 
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one at Milan is 135 years old and was re- 
cently made a branch of the University of 
Milan. It has new buildings, costing 9,000,- 
000 lira, only four years old, seven in all, 
and 90 students. 

Switzerland has two veterinary colleges, 
one at Berne and one at Zurich. They are 
supported by the cantons in which they are 
located, and not by the Swiss government. 
As the cantons are very small, it is hard to 
get adequate support. The school at Berne 
had 50 students last year. The buildings are 
larger than those of Zurich. The Zurich 
school had 35 students. The buildings are 
old, small and inadequate. My impression 
was this school is built about Frei, the physi- 
ologist, of whom most of you know. With- 
out him, I surmise, the school would not 
amount to much, nor long continue. 

The veterinary college at Vienna is 164 
years old and it was the first outstanding 
college in Europe that we visited. Three 
hundred and twenty-five students enrolled 


‘last year, half of whom are foreigners. Be- 


fore the war, it had 600, and some years an 
even greater number of students. There 
are 13 professors on the faculty at Vienna 
and 43 assistants. A great deal of research 
work is done by this very active and inter- 
esting faculty. The clinics are divided into 
several departments. Franz Benesch, whom 
most of you know, is there. They are build- 
ing a new small animal building larger than 
that of Alfort. 

The school at Budapest has 235 students. 
This is the school where Hutyra and Marek 
are located, and I wish I had time to tell 
you more about Doctor Hutyra, who is one 
of the most interesting and best informed 
members of the profession in Europe. Their 
average freshman class is 100, and last year 
40% of them failed at the end of the first 
semester. This is partly due to the method 
I spoke of before of putting a student on 
his own. Some students do nodt discover 
until too late that they must put in their 
time and attend classes if they expect to pass. 

Taxes are unbelievably high in Austria 
and Hungary, and these schools have much 
difficulty in procuring adequate finances. 
The schools in Germany are quite similar 
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to the one in Austria. The school at Leipsic 
is a continuation of the old Dresden College. 
It has all new buildings and was made a part 
of the University of Leipsic about 1912. 
Professor Baum, the anatomist, told us that 
but for the depreciation of the mark he 
would have had better buildings. You see, 
a certain amount was appropriated and as 
the value of the mark was decreasing, they 
were not able to buy as much with it as had 
been planned. Last year they had 150 stu- 
dents. They have 10 full professors and the 
usual large number of assistants. Klimmer, 
author of “‘Veterinary Hygiene,” in common 
use in American schools, is in Leipsic. 

The school at Munich is 141 years old. 
Ernst, author of the well-known “Milk Hy- 
giene,” is located there, as is also Doctor 
Kitt, the pathologist, a most interesting man. 
He thoroughly dislikes Americans, as he 
feels they are to blame for Germany’s defeat 
in the world war. 

The old building in which he works is just 
full of wonderful specimens. One runs onto 
them in all sorts of unexpected places. Pro- 
fessor Kitt is an artist as well as a patholo- 
gist. He has a studio with a lot of oil 
paintings, mostly pathological. When he 
runs onto some interesting pathological spec- 
imen he sits down and puts it in oil on can- 
vas. 

There are 270 students in the school. It 
is here that we first saw them doing work 
on diseases of fish. Their course, as in most 
German veterinary colleges, includes animal 
husbandry, which is taught as genetics and 
nutrition. Some include work on the dis- 
eases of the honey bee. 

The school at Berlin is 140 years old and 
they have 360 students. The school is 
housed in about 24 buildings located in a 
beautiful park. It is in fact a small univer- 
sity in itself. This school and the one at 
Hanover are under the control of the Min- 
istry of ,Agriculture. The other three 
schools 6f Germany are a part of universi- 
ties. The schools under the Minister of Ag- 
riculture seem to fare best as to appropria- 
tion. A new surgical building was recently 
completed and a new medical building has 
been planned. 
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The school at Hanover was established in 
1778 by George III of England when he 
was Elector of Hanover. It was entirely 
replaced in 1895 and had last year 500 stu- 
dents. Miessner, well known in this coun- 
try for his writings, is at Hanover. They 
are planning on having 40 buildings when 
their construction program is complete. They 
have the finest physiological laboratory in 
the world, and I think the finest operating 
room I have ever seen is in this building—I 
have never seen anything better in any 
human or veterinary hospital in the world. 
All the buildings are planned for durability. 


The veterinary school at Utrecht, Hol- 
land, is 110 years old. DeBlieck, a great au- 
thority on poultry diseases, is director. They 
granted no veterinary degree until 1918, be- 
cause they said they were not authorized to 
grant them. Six years ago, they became af- 
filiated with the University of Utrecht. 
They have about 200 students, and again in 
this school we found a.new small animal 
building. Small animal practice has devel- 
oped very fast in Europe since the war, and 
in many schools we found them putting up 
new small animal practice buildings or ex- 
tending the ones they already had. My im- 
pression of the Utrecht school. was very fa- 
vorable. 

In Europe, generally, new buildings are 
being added chiefly for the departments hav- 
ing to do with food producing animals. The 
anatomy building at Utrecht they claim to 
be the finest in the world. They have a big 
rotunda extending to the roof of the build- 
ing and topped with a glass dome. The 
operating room was glazed tile clear to the 
ceiling. The museum was very large and 
had the finest equipment in it we saw any- 
where. As already stated, the course in this 
school is five and one-half years. 

The veterinary school at Brussels was 
built in 1842. They have 100 students. 
When we got to Brussels many of the staff 
had already gone to attend the Veterinary 
Congress in London, and we didn’t get as 
much information as we should have liked. 
However, our impression was that the school 
had much the same “atmosphere” as the one 
at Alfort. The eager desire for new infor- 
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mation, the activity in research that was so 
much in evidence in Austria and Germany 
was not so evident here, nor in the French 
schools. 

The school at London was a great disap- 
pointment. Its buildings cannot be charac- 
terized as anything but a disgrace to the 
veterinary profession. In fact, they frankly 
state that they are ashamed of them; several 
of their buildings have already been declared 
unsafe for occupancy and some of them are 
shored up by props to keep them from fall- 
ing down. The tables are cut up with 
pocket knives, the floors are uneven, the cor- 
ridors are dirty and dingy, equipment is 
lacking. The school does not have public 
support and the veterinary profession has 
been unable to raise funds to house it, al- 
though great efforts along this line have 
been made during recent years, among the 
veterinary profession of the British empire. 
At the time we were in London, they were 
seriously contemplating closing the school. 

The Glasgow school I did not visit per- 
sonally, but I was told by veterinarians in 
our party who did visit it, that the buildings 
are old and ill-equipped. The Glasgow 
school has no government support nor the 
support of the University, nor of the High- 
land Agricultural Society. The government 
evidently deems one veterinary school 
enough for Scotland. However, the city of 
Glasgow is attempting to support the school. 
It is said to have but few students. A. W. 
Whitehouse, formerly of the Colorado Ag- 
ricultural College at Fort Collins, and well 
known to many of you, is the principal. 

The Royal (Dick) Veterinary College is 
107 years old. Its present buildings were 
erected in 1923. They are not extensive, 
but they are good, well equipped, and the 
school presents an atmosphere of progress. 
It is well supported and appears to be get- 
ting somewhere. It is by all odds the out- 
standing school among those we saw on the 
British Isles. 


It is of particular interest to American 
veterinarians because from its portals came 
Andrew Smith to establish and, for almost 
50 years, conduct the Ontario Veterinary 
College; from it also came James Law to 
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head the Veterinary Department of the New 
York State Veterinary College at Cornell 
for 40 years, and Duncan McEachran, to 
found and for 37 years to head McGill Vet- 
erinary College. 

On the whole, I should say that conditions 
for the veterinarian are nowhere near as 
good in Europe as they are here. Their 
slaughtering is being done at municipal abat- 
toirs under veterinary supervision by indi- 
vidual butchers. Their meat inspection is 
not centralized and supervised like our own, 
and is scarcely comparable to it. Milk in- 
spection, likewise, is more backward than in 
this country, pasteurization being unknown; 
but the milk is rather generally boiled before 
using. The tuberculin test is not required, 
but some cities require a physical examina- 
tion of animals for tuberculosis before per- 
mitting their milk to be sold. 





RING IMMUNIZATION IN FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


In spite of a very large number of ex- 
periments, the problem of active immuniza- 
tion (against foot and mouth disease) has 
not yet been solved. The formol-vaccine of 
Vallée and Carré has not given satisfactory 
results in our hands. Although we are still 
far from achieving active immunization, 
there is at the present time more ground 
for hope. 

Passive immunization by means of im- 
mune serum has been thoroughly tested. The 
natural amount in reconvalescent blood can 
be increased by hyperimmunization. Im- 
mune serum must be polyvalent. The po- 
tency is tested by means of guinea-pigs. The 
protection conferred by hyperimmune serum 
lasts for ten days. This method is suitable 
only for animals which are exposed to infec- 
tion for brief periods, such as shows, auc- 
tions, markets, and while on journeys. Rigid 
application of the veterinary police regula- 
tions for the supervision of sales and mar- 
kets cannot be dispensed with. If good 
results are to be obtained, protective inocu- 
lation must be carried out methodically in 
accordance with the sanitary regulations. At 
the present time, “ring” inoculations are be- 
ing carried out on a large scale in Germany 
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for the prevention of the spread of the dis- 
ease. Protective inoculation in the form of 
simultaneous inoculation of healthy animals 
on infected premises is also being put into 
practice extensively. In severe outbreaks the 
mortality is reduced by this means from 10 
per cent to 1 per cent. 


On the whole, serum inoculation as an 
integral part of the veterinary police regula- 
tions has proved itself to be a valuable aid 
against the disease—Waldmann, Reims, at 
the Inter. Vet. Cong. 





PRACTICAL HINTS IN SMALL AN- 
IMAL PRACTICE 

For blepharitis: Use a 10% solution of 
silver nitrate and currette the lids twice 
weekly. Give also a seven to ten-minute 
treatment with ultra violet rays every other 
day. Remove dental sepsis. Give mixed 
bacterins. 

For paralysis in Dogs: First eliminate 


parasites; especially tapeworms. Give 5 to 
15 grains urotropin daily. Administer in 
10cc sterile water epidurally. Give also 


sodium iodide in 5 to 8-grain doses every 
third day. Put on a diet high in calcium 
and protein. 

For ear canker: For the offensive odor 
use : 

i 
Eucalyptol MXII 
Tr. Benzoin Compound 51 
M. 
Sig. Few drops in ears every three 
hours after cleaning. 

For Canine hysteria from any cause: 
First, examine for parasites. 

Second, give intestinal lavage using 
sodium bicarbonate two tablespoonfuls to 
two quarts of water. Put on a diet high in 
calcium and protein. 

Third, quiet if necessary with epidural 
anesthesia. 

Fourth, give intraperitoneally, 10cc to 
12cc doses of glucose. 

Fifth, give 5 to 10-grain doses of uro- 
tropin daily, either orally or intraperitoneally. 

For purulent otitis media: Use Quarts 
light therapy for drying discharge in chronic 
ear canker.—H. G. S. 
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The Physiology of Egg Production’ 


By E. A. HEWITT, Ames, Iowa 
Department of Veterinary Physiology, Iowa State College 


The main factor in propulsion of the 
ovum along the oviduct appears to be the 
peristaltic muscular contraction of the 
wall of the oviduct. The passage of the 
egg through the oviduct stimulates the 
glands of the walls of the duct to secrete 
the various layers of albumin, shell mem- 
branes and shell. It is probable that the 
cilia which line the cavity have something 
to do with the rotation of the ovum on its 
chalazal axis. 

The general composition of the egg as 
quoted by Lillie’ from Simons Physiolog- 
ical chemistry is as follows: 


General Composition of the Yolk 


Percent 
Water 47.19 - 51.49 
Solids 48.51 - 42.81 
Fats (olein, palmitin & stearin)..... 21.30 - 22.84 
Vitelline & other albumins........ 15.63 - 15.76 
SS ae eee aces ra 8.43 - 10.72 
(GL aa a a Rs ae eee 0.44- 1.75 
DS ities Sytner a 0.30 
CMI es. os we'd as wee «iera's 3.33 - -3.36 
Coloring matters 
ESET ae ore wre .553 
Analysis of the Mineral Salts: 

EC eis C006 ek so Sak (Na2O) 5.12- 6.57 
eS ee (K20) 8.05- 8.93 
SOMMER, Sc. ess ea RO) - S227 - 1828 
Magnesium...............(MgO) 2.07- 2.11 
Sree (Fe2O3) 1.19- 1.45 
Phosphoric acid, free..... ".(P:05) 5.72 
Phosphoric acid, combined........ 63.81 - 66.70 
RIES 8 a oinin sche sos bene ele 0.55 - 1.40 
Ee rrp es rarer Traces 

General Composition of the Albumin 
Water.......; 80.00 - 86.68 
SOUS. ox .60- 004 13.22 - 20.00 
RN rere no sd cc siv ees 11.50 - 12.27 
OIC ee Pree 0.38 - 0.77 
PEN aldo» ok we AS os ee 0.10- 0.50 
PE INE ois cl cae ccinen aed Traces 
a peepee a 0.30 - 0.66 
Lecithins and Cholestrin.......... Traces 
Analysis of the Mineral Ash: 
RS nea aiiehs so hae (Na2O) 23.56 - 32.93 
a Serres (K,0O) 27.66 - 28.45 
SN 5 2 koro s anced wos (CaO) 1.74- 2.9 
a. (MgO) 1.60- 3.17 





* This is the third and last of a series of articles on 
“The Physiology of Egg Production” by Doctor Hewitt. 
The first article of the series appeared in the January, 
1931, issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE and the second in 
the February issue. 

T Lillie, Frank R.—The Dovetepment gf the Chick— 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1919—p. 


NS os Cyc eS ear Saas vane 8 (Fe203) 0.44- 0.55 
Chlorine. . f  epenenreen 23.84 - 28.56 
Phosphoric Re oe (P205) 3.16- 4.83 
Carbon dioxide ........... (COze) 9.67 - 11.60 
Sulphurous acid ....... 0... (H:SO;) 1.32 - 2.63 
eee (SiOz) 0.28- 0.49 
RR a eee Serr eee (Fl) Traces 


The yolk and albumin are complex mix- 
tures of many different substances, or- 
ganic and inorganic, containing all the 
elements necessary for the growth of the 
embryo. Very little is known concerning 
the series of chemical changes that go on 
in them during incubation. 

The shell consists of an organic matrix 
of the nature of keratin impregnated with 
lime salts: calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates about 97%, calcium and magne- 
sium phosphate -about 1%, keratin and 
water about 2%, and a trace of iron. It 
is estimated that one hen laying 100 eggs 
of average size will produce in a year 
about 22 ounces of carbonate of lime, 
hence the necessity of supplying lime in 
the diet. 

The shell membranes and the vitelline 
membrane are stated to consist of keratin 
or a closely allied substance: 

Patterson® states that in a hen kept 
under normal conditions, the egg tra- 
verses the entire length of ‘the ovi- 
duct in about twenty-two hours. The 
time occupied in the different portions of 
the oviduct is as follows: Glandular por- 
tion, three hours; isthmus, two to three 
hours; uterus and laying, sixteen to sev- 
enteen hours. These estimates were made 
on hens kept under normal conditions. It 
is possible to lengthen the time beyond 
the twenty-two hours by disturbing the 


‘-hen when she is about to lay, and on one 


occasion Patterson was able to delay the 
laying of the egg for twenty hours. When 
it was finally deposited an examination 
revealed the fact that it was in a state of 





8 Patterson, J. Thomas—Studies on the Early Devel- 
aret ot the Hen’s Egg.—Jour. Morph. 21, 1, 1910, 
Pp. -134. 
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of incubation. 

According to Patterson® the whole re- 
productive apparatus is a most delicately 
adjusted mechanism. The primary func- 
tion of the oviducal portion is to transmit 
the egg from the body cavity to the ex- 
terior, but in the course of evolution, it 
has taken up several other functions such 
as transmitting and storing sperms and 
the secreting of the accessory layers 
around the,egg. The co-ordination be- 
tween the infundibulum and ovary is very 
exact. The infundibulum actually em- 
braces the ovum in its follicle and exerts 
some pressure on the follicle, and it may 
be that this is the direct cause of ovula- 
tion. If the oviduct of a hen that is laying 
daily be examined some time before the 
deposition of an egg, it will be found to 
be inactive; but an examination shortly 
after laying reveals the fact that the ovi- 
duct is in a high state of excitability, with 
the infundibulum usually clasping an 
ovum in the follicle. It seems certain, 
therefore, that the stimulus which sets off 
the mechanism for ovulation is not re- 
ceived until the time of laying, or shortly 
therafter. So long as there is an egg in 
the lower part of the reproductive pass- 
age, the infundibulum apparently does 
not clasp the ovum, and a second egg is 
thus prevented from entering the oviduct. 
This explains why it is that normally 
there is but a single egg found in the ovi- 
duct at a time. 

There are some deranged physiological 
conditions which result in the laying of 
abnormal eggs. 

Soft shelled eggs are eggs which do 
not have a sufficient amount of shell sub- 
stance covering the shell membranes. The 
immediate cause lies in a failure of the 
uterus or shell secreting portion of the 
oviduct to function properly. Soft shelled 
eggs may be caused by the fowls being 
frightened or disturbed, in which case the 
condition usually ceases if these circum- 
stances are corrected. Occasionally the 
injury may be so severe as to prematurely 
detach small and unripe yolks, when the 


development equal to about twenty hours. 
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condition becomes an abortion. Some- 
times the cause of this condition may be 
found in condiments and excessive feeding. 
Small yolkless eggs are familiar to 
every poultryman. These little eggs are 
designated under a variety of names such 
as “wind eggs,” “cock eggs,” “witch 
eggs,” “luck eggs,” etc. They contain no 
definitely formed yolk and to the casual 
observer seem to consist of nothing but a 
small shell filled with white. The laying 
of these eggs is popularly supposed to 
mark the end of the laying period. This 
belief is without foundation. In fact, such 
eggs may be produced at any time, and 
observations of Pearl, Surface and Curtis® 
indicate that three factors are fundamen- 
tally concerned in their production. 
(1) The bird must be in an active laying 
condition; the more pronounced the de- 
gree of physiological activity of the ovi- 
duct the more likely are these eggs to be 
produced. (2) There must be some for- 
eign body, however minute, to serve as a 
stimulus which shall start the albumin 
glands to secrete. This foreign body 
may be either a minute piece of hardened 
albumin, a bit of coagulated blood, a 
small piece of yolk which may have es- 
caped from a ruptured yolk, etc. (3) It 
seems likely, though this is a point not 
definitely settled, that ovulation (the sep- 
aration of yolk from the ovary) must 
precede the secretion of albumin around 
the foreign body to form these eggs. 
Eggs with two yolks are very common. 
They result from a disturbance of the 
time relations of ovulation of such a na- 
ture that two yolks get into the oviduct 
at nearly the same time and become sur- 
rounded by common layers of albumin. 
Eggs with three yolks are very rare but 
do occur, as recorded by Curtis®. Studies 
made by this author have thrown consid- 
erable light on the general problem of the 
cause and nature of multiple yolked eggs. 
All birds are not equally likely to lay 
double-yolked eggs. In fact, the great 
majority of birds never lay anything but 





® Curtis, M, R—Studies on the Physiology of Repro- 
duction in the Domestic Fowl—VI Double & Triple- 
yolked Eggs. Biol. Bul. Vol. XXVI, pp. 55-83, 1914. 
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single yolked eggs. There are, however, 
birds which possess a tendency to lay 
double yolked eggs. A bird is more likely 
to produce double yolked eggs under 
eight months of age. Double yolked eggs 
do not necessarily represent two simul- 
taneous ovulations. More often it. is 
caused by the successive discharge of sep- 
arate follicles at intervals, perhaps shorter 
than normal and the subsequent union of 
the eggs in the duct due to a difference 
in the rate of passage of the successive 
eggs. 

Occasionally foreign substances are 
found enclosed in the eggs. These for- 
eign substances may be blood streaks, or 
spots, or blood clots, worms, fecal mat- 
ter, etc. The blood which makes the 
blood spot probably comes from the ova- 
rian follicles. The so-called “liver” or 
“meat” spots in eggs are in nearly every 
case thoroughly hardened blood clots. 
These inclusions do not represent portions 
of the oviduct, .as is commonly thought. 

Parasites found in eggs evidently have 
migrated into the oviduct for a sufficient 
distance to meet the developing egg and 
to become enclosed by the shell. 

Similarly the presence of fecal mate- 
rial, fragments of feathers, bits of plants 
and even pebbles in eggs, probably result 
from the material passing up the oviduct 
from the cloaca and becoming incorpo- 
rated in the egg during the passage 
through the oviduct. 





THE IMMUNIZATION OF BABY 
PIGS AGAINST HOG CHOLERA* 


I realize in approaching this subject that 
it is an unpopular one with many veter- 
inarians, and one to which, it seems to me, 
much unreasonable objection has been ex- 
pressed. 

My experience in the vaccination of small 
pigs extends over a period of nine years, 
and included 55,000 pigs. In all of that 
number, I have never had post vaccination 
troubles except in one bunch of 176 pigs, 





*Notes from an address by L. A. Tischhauser, Garna- 


villo, Iowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa 
heigl Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13- 
15, 1931. 
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in which as a matter of experiment, I used 
an underdose of serum, 10cc of whole blood 
serum was given. The loss in this head was 
10%, the pigs sickening about the ninth day. 


I prefer to vaccinate pigs at four to six 
weeks of age, but have vaccinated them 
younger many times. In one instance, when 
I was vaccinating a herd one of the sows 
was farrowing. I waited until she was 
through and vaccinated the pigs one by one 
as they were born. 

I do not know that any of my pigs have 
been subjected to an immunity test by the 
injection of virus when adult, but I do know 
that I have vaccinated for many breeders and 
these pure bred animals, sows and partic- 
ularly boars, go out into herds where hog 
cholera later appears and I have never known 
one of them to die of cholera as a result 
of natural exposure. 

I remember one instance where a boar 
that I had vaccinated at less than one week 
of age, at the age of three years was in a 
lot with 56 other hogs. Every one of the 
56 died of cholera and the boar was not af- 
fected. 


Not all the vaccinating that I do is of 
young pigs, but I always advise such. Some 
farmers put off their vaccination through 
neglect until the hogs are older, and some 
have been sold on the idea that you cannot 
permanently immunize small pigs. As a 
result, I do a considerable amount of vac- 
cination of hogs weighing 40 to 50 pounds 
and upwards. In these, I presume I have 
had about the usual amount of post vac- 
cination troubles. Usually of course, as a 
result of enteritis, but such has never been 
my experience with small pigs. If the pigs 
are vaccinated before weaning they are less 
apt to be parasitized, quite unlikely to have 
necrotic enteritis or other diseases that may 
affect their immunity. 


About one baby pig in a thousand, or 
about 50 in my experience have died sud- 
denly following vaccination, that is within 
three or four or at most only five minutes. 
This is the only bad results I have seen 
in baby pig vaccination and of course, it is 
of negligible importance. 
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STRYCHNINE POISONING IN A 
DOG 


The patient was a mongrel about a year 
and a half old, with bull terrior blood; 
the owner a woman. 

The owner rang up to say that she had a 
dog which seemed to have fits, and would 
like to know what she could do for them. 
People here do not place much value on 
dogs and expect free advice. In order to 
keep up on dog diseases I usually give it— 
free advice. 


She was told to give two tablespoonsful 
of castor oil when a spasm had passed. 
About a quarter of an hour after she rang 
up to say that it was difficult to give the 
oil as the animal was uncontrollable and 
that it had fallen down, was stiff and all 
sorts of things, and she wondered what it 
could be. 

I told her from her later description it 
looked like strychnine poisoning, but of 
course I could not say without seeing the 
patient. Then she wanted to know if there 
was not anything that she might have about 
the house to give it. I asked if she had 
chloral, and she wanted to know what that 
was. However, I told her that if she cared to 
bring the dog in to me she could do so im- 
mediately, as I was going out soon. 

The dog was brought in, to all appear- 
ances more dead than alive. I told her it 
was only a matter of a few minutes to dog’s 
heaven. I had a mixture of chloral hydrate 
and potassium bromide and thought I would 
experiment with it, so I gave the patient 
six tablespoonfuls. In ten minutes the stiff- 
ness relaxed and the animal raised up on 
the sternum and looked around at the call 
from the owner. In another five minutes I 
gave another tablespoonful of the mixture 
and lifted the patient back into the car. 

In attempting to get it in the car, he 
began one of the shivering spasms, but it 
passed off quickly. The mixture was turned 
over to the owner to be given in case it was 
needed. Later, she rang up to say that the 
animal was very much better, and would like 
to know if she could give it food. I told 
her certainly. The mixture given the dog 
contained : 





Chloral hydrate .......... 


Potassium bromide ........ grs. V 
| | PRS ea eg See DR PEO q. Ss. 
i OY Pee eee ee ad 3ss 


That mixture I had prepared for a kitten 
of my own. The dog received six times 
the dose or one dram of chloral. 

Ernest F. Jardine. 

St. Kitts, B. W. I. 





PUNCTURE OF ABDOMEN?* 


I was called to see a cow that had been 
hooked in the right rear flank. A rather 
small puncture had been made through the 
skin in the locality, but a good deal of 
tearing of the underlying tissues seemed to 
have occurred. By looking up into the 
hole with a flash light, I could see a portion 
of the small intestine. There appeared to 
be no incarceration of the intestine in the 
wound, so I sutured the abdominal walls as 
high up as possible and packed the wound 
outside of that with gauze and left the 
aperture in the skin open. 

The next day the animal had no appetite 
and gave no milk. There was much swell- 
ing in the flank and I suspected hernia, but 
as the temperature was normal I thought 
that such was not the case, and removed the 
packing, giving a drastic purgative. 

The next day the animal was weaker, but 
there was no other change. Two days later, 
she was still weaker, had an elevation of 
temperature of 2° F., and had a swelling on 
the side. This time I gave her chloral hy- 
drate and used local anesthetics. I opened 
the abdominal wall high up in the flank and 
reached my arm down into the abdomen and 
found two loops of the bowel incarcerated 
in the wound. I also discovered that I had 
sutured only the aponeurosis. The loops of 
the bowel that had extended into the wound 
were adherent and it was with considerable 
difficulty that I was able to remove them. 

Following this, the animal recovered her 
condition promptly, but developed a bowel 
fistula which persisted for about six months 
and healed spontaneously. 


* Notes from an address by O. N. Schultz, Latimer, 
Iowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13-15, 1931. 
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Book Review 


IET and the Teeth: An Experimen- 
D tal Study, Part I, Dental Structure 

in Dogs; by May Mellanby. Pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London. Paper bound, 426 pages, profusely 
illustrated ; price 17 Sh. 6 Ps., net. 

A price of more than $4.00 may seem high 
for an official report issued by a governmen- 
tal agency, but in comparison with the cost 
of preparing this report, the price must seem 
moderate indeed. The record represents 12 
years’ work in a well equipped laboratory 
and by a laboratory personnel, and included 
as a part of the research, rearing, breeding, 
observing and autopsying many hundreds of 
dogs. The work is a part of the research 
carried on by the British Medical Research 
Council into the production of dental dis- 
ease in man. 

It is often found that one type of animal 
is more suitable than another for a specific 
investigation. For instance, pigeons are the 
most suitable for the investigation of poly- 
neuritis, guinea pigs for scurvy, rabbits for 
anemia and puppies for rickets, etc. The 
choice of dogs for the present investigation 
was made because: (1) their similarity to 
man as regards dietetic habits and metabo- 
lism; (2) similarity as regards dentition ; (3) 
possibility of maintaining the animal in a 
healthy condition in the laboratory for long 
periods; (4) the rapidity with which results 
can be obtained; (5) susceptibility of the 
animal to dental disease; and (6) the ques- 
tion of expense. 

Like man, the dog is omnivorous. It will 
eat almost any kind of food. It is able to 
live as a member of the family under the 
same hygienic conditions as man and can be 
kept in excellent health under strict labora- 
tory conditions as long as it is desired, and 
defects found in its teeth are similar to those 
in man. 

The prevention of dental disease has been 
regarded as comparatively simple, largely as 
a matter of oral hygiene ; tooth brushes, den- 
tifrices, mouth washes, acid fruits, hard and 
fibrous foods, etc., have been advocated as 


reliable preventives of dental decay, but ex- 
perience has shown the most rigid adherence 
to the common demands of good hygiene 
constitute no safeguard against dental dis- 
ease. The present investigation ~demon- 
strates that the minute structure of the de- 
veloping tooth and the reaction of the devel- 
oped tooth to caries are influenced by the 
chemical nature of the dietetic ingredients. 

Some breeds of dogs are more liable to 
defective teeth than others. This may be 
largely a question of the rate of growth. A 
rapidly growing breed like retrievers for in- 
stance, when given a diet that tends to cause 
defective calcification, will develop worse 
teeth than a more slowly growing breed, 
such as terriers, fed on the same diet. 

Incidental to the study of defective den- 
tition, the present research has greatly ex- 
tended the available knowledge about the 
normal structure, development and eruption 
of the teeth of dogs, and the extensive tables 
given showing the time of eruption of vari- 
ous teeth under normal and abnormal con- 
ditions, may serve as a key to the determi- 
nation of the age in certain instances and 
possibly disputed claims as to breeding. 

Preparation of microscopic slides of a 
tooth is a very complicated process, requir- 
ing altogether about six weeks’ time and 
some 15 distinct steps. 

As the investigation was one to deter- 
mine the effect of diet on the teeth of dogs, 
the record constitutes the most extensive 
and the most authoritative information avail- 
able on the subject of feeding dogs, a sub- 
ject in which, of course, every veterinarian 
engaged in small animal practice, is much 
interested. 

Cereals were used to a large extent in 
feeding the dogs, as of course, they are 
normally used, in feeding dogs generally; 
and, while dogs thrive for a time on cereals 
properly selected and grow rapidly, they can- 
not be maintained in health for extended 
periods without the inclusion of milk or 
meat or both in the diet. The feeding of 
the mother before the puppies are born and 
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while they are suckling has a very great ef- 
fect on the composition of the deciduous 
teeth. In fact, this may be stated to have a 
controlling effect upon the temporary teeth 
and also on the development of the jaw. 

It became evident at an early stage in the 
research that the explanation of the effects 
of different feeds on dental structure was 
to be found in diets in which fat was the 
variable factor. Great and, in general, con- 
stant differences in the development of the 
teeth were observed according to the kind of 
fat in the diet. Under experimental condi- 
tions, cod liver oil gives perfect teeth even 
in such small quantities as 1 cc daily. Beef 
suet in quantities of 10 grams daily results 
in great improvement in the calcification of 
the teeth. Lard is definitely inferior to beef 
suet, bacon inferior to lard; and fats of 
vegetable origin are generally distinctly in- 
ferior to good animal fats, but cocoanut oil 
generally gave good results. Olive oil and 
linseed oil gave consistently bad results. 
Rape seed oil and palm kernel oil and cot- 
ton seed oil gave the worst results of all. 
Margarines (substitutes for butter) were 
found to have little or no calcifying proper- 
ties. Whole milk in large quantities, such 
as 400 ce daily, resulted in good calcification. 
The use of butter always resulted in good 
calcification when an adequate quantity of 
calcium was supplied. When the diet was 
low in calcium, butter was much inferior to 
cod liver oil in its calcifying properties. That 
is, with cod liver oil, good calcification was 
obtained even when the diet was quite low 
in calcium; with butter, good calcification 
was obtained only when the diet contained 
an adequate quantity of calcium. 

Lean meat—that is, meat from which all 
the visible fat had been trimmed—gave good 
calcification when used in quantities upwards 
of 250 grams daily. The puppies could be 
kept in good health, however, when receiv- 
ing as little as 30 grams daily of lean meat. 
In such quantities (30 grams daily) it re- 
sulted in very poor calcification unless sup- 
plemented with some vitamin—D—contain- 
ing fat. 

Apparently vitamin D could be stored in 
the body to some extent, thus changing the 
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diet of a puppy from one poor in vitamin D 
to one rich in this substance, brings about 
immediate improvement in the calcification 
of the teeth, the newly calcified structure 
being of good quality. On the other hand, 
when a puppy, after living for some months 
on a diet rich in fat soluble vitamins, was put 
on a diet poor in these substances, the re- 
sponse in the calcification of the teeth was 
not immediate, and defective formation of 
the dental structure began only after some 
delay. 

Certain factors stand out clear in the large 
number of experiments made to test the 
relative effects of cereals. In all the experi- 
ments in which vitamin D was deficient in 
the basal diet, the animals receiving oatmeal 
had the worst teeth of the series, while the 
teeth of those receiving white flour or rice, 
though defective, were usually best of the 
series. Thus, whole wheat flour was quite 
inferior to white flour, and bran inferior to 
whole wheat flour. From these and other 
experiments it was determined that cereals, 
in addition to being deficient in calcifying 
constituents to some degree hinder calcify- 
ing processes, oats exerting the greatest in- 
hibitory effect and white flour and rice the 
least. 

The experiments suggest that the anti- 
calcifying factor of the cereals may be asso- 
ciated with the protein constituent. 


When there is very little vitamin D pres- 
ent in the food, the teeth are always badly 
formed, whatever the amount of calcium or 
phosphorus it may contain. With a great 
deficiency of vitamin D, the addition of cal- 
cium results in definite improvement in cal- 
cification. 

When there is a moderate amount of vita- 
min D in the diet—as, for example, when 
butter is used as a source of this vitamin— 
the addition of calcium resulted in great im- 
provement in calcification. 

When there is an abundance of vitamin D 
in the diet, the intake of calcium can be 
brought very low and yet the structure of 
the teeth may be perfect or nearly perfect. 

A diet containing, among other things, an 
abundance of fat soluble vitamins is capable 
of bringing about the development of per- 
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fectly formed teeth regularly arranged. in 
well-developed jaws even when the diet is 
soft and pappy and the animals have no di- 
rect sun light, little fresh air and no oppor- 
tunity for exercise in the ordinary sense of 
running about. On the other hand, puppies 
allowed absolute freedom to run about, an 
abundance of fresh air and sunlight, had 
poorly calcified teeth if there was a defi- 
ciency of fat soluble vitamins in the diet. 


However, puppies confined in darkened 
places and fed a vitamin deficient diet ex- 
hibited somewhat poorer calcification than 
puppies on the same diet that were allowed 
plenty of exercise and sunshine. This, of 
course, refers to the sunshine in England. 
In lower latitudes and clearer atmospheres, 
the effect of sunshine would doubtless he 
more marked. Daily exposure of the pup- 
pies’ abdomens to ultra-violet light to a con- 
siderable extent overcame the lack of vita- 
min D in the diet. 

It has been generally stated that by using 
hard substances the local circulation in the 
teeth is improved and thus the growth of the 
tissues improved. These statements may be 
true, but there does not appear to be. any 
experimental evidence on the subject. In 
spite of the fact that diets throughout the 
whole of this investigation were soft and 
pappy, perfect jaw formation with well cal- 
cified and regularly arranged teeth could be 
produced at will by altering the chemical 
make up of the food alone. 

The chemical qualities of the diet are of 
much greater significance than the mechan- 
ical qualities in assisting normal develop- 
ment and calcification of the teeth and 
skeleton. By irradiation with ultra-violet 
light any of the cereals, even oatmeal, could 
be greatly improved in its calcifying prop- 
erties. Olive oil, which has no calcifying 
influence, and butter, which has only a mod- 
erate calcifying effect, develop on irradiation 
a powerful action in the formation of good 
teeth. 

If bitches are fed during pregnancy on a 
diet which in the case of the puppies will 
lead to rickets, the offspring have a greater 
tendency to develop this disease, and this 
tendency in the young is not entirely re- 
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moved by a period of good diet, but may be- 
come evident at a later period on defective 
feeding. In some experiments, the bitches 
aborted. In others, the young puppies when 
born were more difficult to rear. This sug- 
gests that some of the morbid changes that 
develop in the young, including marasmus 
and catarrhal conditions, are probably largely 
due to a deficiency of fat soluble vitamins 
and an excess of cereals in the maternal diet 
during gestation. 

So characteristic were the changes in the 
deciduous teeth due to an improper diet for 
the mother during gestation and the suckling 
period that one is able, by the appearance of 
the puppy’s teeth, to say somewhat definitely 
upon what diet the mother was fed before 
the puppy was born, and during the suckling 
period. So definite were the effects of an 
improper diet on the permanent teeth that 
one might say with equal certainty what the 
feed of the puppy had been, and with this 
information diagnose obscure ailments not 
readily accounted for otherwise. 

The report contains more than 75 full- 
page plates ‘and about 500 half-tone illustra- 
tions, mostly of microscopic slides of tooth 
sections. 


REPLACE THE EVERTED UTERUS 
WITH CARE 

Enclosed find a check to renew my sub- 
scription. 

I receive a lot of information from your 
valuable journal and I obtain a great deal 
of pleasure from reading it, and some of 
the articles are very good and instructive, 
but some I consider very unprofessional, 
such as suturing the vulva of a cow to 
prevent the uterus from being expelled. 

I have found that hot applications to 
the loins help, and one must be sure to 
place the uterus back smoothly by hold- 
ing the hand there until locating all un- 
even areas, and gently massaging them 
into place. I have never seen one return 





after such treatment. Of course, I haven’t’ 


seen everything, but out of 14 last year, 
I lost two, one from rupture and one from 
frost bite, having been out too long in 
cold weather. 

Anthony, R. I. E. W. Van Vranken. 
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HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA IN 
SHEEP* 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia in sheep has 
been reported for the last forty years, 
although not as frequently in the United 
States as in foreign countries. The same 
septicemic conditions found in cattle suf- 
fering from hemorrhagic septicemia are 
prevalent in sheep, especially if it is an acute 
case. The subacute and chronic forms are 
characterized by a discharge from the 
eyes and nose, and in many cases a 
pleuro-pneumonia exists. 

The disease is caused by the Bacillus 
ovisepticus, which can be isolated only with 
great difficulty, this makes the diagnosis of 
the disease doubtful. 

The infection gets into the system 
through the intestinal tract and sheep once 
infected may pass the organisms through 
the nasal discharge or feces. 

The mucous membranes of the head, 
lungs, and abdominal cavity are reddened 
and swollen; the lymph glands are en- 
larged; frequently small hemorrhages 
will be formed under the skin and in the 
serous membranes. In chronic cases the 
lungs will show the principle changes, 
and in other cases severe anemia will be 
the only evidence noted. 

The acute form runs a course of two 
to five days, the subacute one to three 
weeks (which may be associated with an 
ulcerative keratitis), the chronic form 
may exist for two or three months. 

An infestation of parasites will ag- 
gravate the symptoms in all forms of 
the disease. 

The shipment of Western sheep into 
Southeastern Pennsylvania has intro- 
duced the diseases into the native flocks. 
A flock of six hundred sheep shipped 
from Montana were successfully treated 
with hemorrhagic septicemia vaccine af- 
ter a hundred and twenty had died over 
a period of two weeks. In some cases a 
second injection was necessary. 

A flock of seventy all coughing, some 





*Presented Oct. 24, 1930, at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association, and 
published in the Veterinary Extension Quarterly of the 
Univ. of Pa. 
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severely, began to show improvement 
two days after the administration of vac- 
cine. Another flock of two thousand 
shipped from Montana were treated on 
their arrival with the vaccine, with satis- 
factory results. R. S. Detwiler. 





NERVOUS INVOLVEMENT FOL- 
LOWING DISTEMPER 

I would appreciate a little advice very 
much. 

I have just gone through a bad outbreak 
of intestinal distemper in my kennel of St. 
Bernards. 

I treated them with bismuth subnitrate 
and salot internally, high enemas of a mild 
Flavine solution and large doses of Homo- 
logous serum and brought all of the grown 
dogs through. 

My best bitch, and a good one too, seemed 
to come out the best of the lot and later I 
bred her. In a short time one hind foot 
began to swell and her leg swelled to the 
body. I lanced it in two places and got a 
large quantity of pus. 

These places healed nicely and she seemed 
fine, and now she has trouble in handling her 
hind parts, her hind legs try to get in front 
of her front ones. when she is in a hurry. 

She eats well and I put her on a straight 
raw meat diet, five pounds morning and 
evening, and am giving her calcium lactate 
10 grains twice a day, and cod liver oil 
4 drams, with it. 

What would Siomine (P.M.) do for her 
and what would you suggest?—G. L. C., 
D. V. M., Indiana. 

Reply: I believe you have diagnosed 
your case correctly and have done all that 
anyone could do. 

I am of the opinion that this dog is suf- 
fering from late involvement of the nervous 
system and the outlook is not very bright. 
A few of such cases get entirely well but 
many do not. I have not tried Siomine in 
such cases, but have never been very suc- 
cessful with the iodides. However, they are 
always worth a trial. Personally, I have 
always believed that time and good food and 
care will do more than anything else in 
these conditions.—H. J. M. 
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New York State sent the largest delegation 
on the A. V. M. A. tour of Europe last summer, 
made up as shown above. From left to right 
they are: F. L. Stein, Rochester; E. L. Vol- 
genau, Buffalo; Wm. Henry Kelly, Albany; John 
F. DeVine, Goshen; H. K. Miller, New York 
City; E. B. Ackerman, Huntington, ee oe oe 
Sunderville, Ithaca, and A. Eichhorn, Pearl 
River. All except Doctor Sunderville were ac- 
companied by their wives. 

TYING OFF THE UTERUS* 

The amputation of the uterus is an oper- 
ation that I am called upon frequently to 
perform. I find the best method to be as 
follows. 

Take an ordinary sask cord four or five 
feet long. Tie a knot or tie a short stick 
at each end to make it easy to hold. [I then 
tie a single knot around the prolapsed organ, 
close up to the vulva or even a few inches 
inside of the vulva, and have a husky man 
pull on each end of the cord. This knot is 
not a surgeon’s knot, but just the first half 
of an ordinary square knot, one that will 
pull up easily. These men pull the cord 
as tight as they can, wait a few minutes 
and pull again, and repeat until they can- 
not get it any tighter. 

I then hold the crossed cord with forceps 
while the second helf of the knot is made, 
and for safety another knot is made on top 
of this. Then to make safety doubly sure, 
I perhaps take a suture or two above the 
knot. I don’t want any slipping. 

The prolapsed organ is then cut off about 
an inch and a quarter from the knot. No 
after care is required. 

*Notes taken from an address by H. B. Treman, Rock 
well City, lowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Towa 


Veterinary Medical Associati.n, Des Moines, January 13 
15, 1931. 
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I have known some to use a section of 
automobile inner tube for this purpose, put- 
ting it around two or three times. It 1s 
said to work well but I have not used it. 

There is little shock and of course no 
hemorrhage from this operation. 
if the animal is weak it will suffer 
shock whether vou amputate the uterus or 


However, 
from 


not. 


EARLY INTRADERMAL TUBERCU- 
LIN TESTS 


DD. F. Luckey presented a paper to the 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation on February 2, 1912, on the 


“Intradermal Tuberculin Test.’’ The author, 
at that time, had employed the intradermal 
method on several thousand cattle with an 
accuracy of 98% as shown by postmortem 
examination. 

He directed attention to the great saving 
of time and labor afforded by the test. It 
Was many years before the test received 
official recognition in some of the states. The 
delay occasioned a great wastage of public 
and other funds expended for tuberculin 


testing. 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE UDDER* 


I was called to see a cow that had run a 
board through one-quarter of the udder. 
The board entered near the median line in 
front, passing through the quarter and stick- 
ing out a matter of 12 inches in the animal’s 
flank. The board 
splinters and barn vard filth. 
four inches wide at the widest 
sharp pointed at the other end. 

I was unable to force the board back the 
way it had entered, but by enlarging the 
wound somewhat, I was able to pull it on 
My prognosis was unfavorable. 


was rough, covered with 
It was about 
end, and 


through. 
The wound however, was packed carefully 
with tampons saturated with an antiseptic 
solution and somewhat to my surprise, healed 
readily. There was a complete atrophy of 
the quarter, however. 

"Notes from an address by ©O. N. Schultz, Latimer,y 


lowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Lowa Veterinary 
Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13-15, 1931. 

















